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Ghe Farm. 


The Great Fairs of the West. 








During the past week, the State fair of 
Illinois was held at Freeport. Bat little 
has been said relative to it in the reports 
we have seen,"beyond the fact that it was 
a successful exhibition, The exhibition of 
the steam plow was not satisfactory to the 
Committee, as yet, no award having been 
made of the great premium. Meanwhile 
this fair being over the exhibitors are already 
at Chicago, (where we mean to pay them a 
visit) exhibiting their articles and stock in 
competition for the premiums offered by the 
United States Society. This fair should be 
@ great success, the premiums are large, and 
the preparatious that have been made to at- 
tend it by exhibitors ‘from all the surrounding 
States have been very extensive. Quito a 
large number of exhibitors, and of visitors 
have gone from Michigan already, and a large 
number more are preparing to be present on 
the last two days, they being considered the 
best. 

Immediately succeeding the U. 8. fair 
(with a week intervening) comes the great 
fair of St. Louis, the premiums offered at 
which are so large, that it attracts thither- 
ward, stock from every part of the United 
States, and at which the competition will be 
very great. 

The State fair of Ohio occurs at Zanesville 
next week. It is located, however, so far to 
the south and east, that the excitement at 
tendant upon it is not felt in the Lake region, 
and it gives this part of the world very little 
to say. Some of our Michigan men have 
gone down that way however, and we do not 
know as yet what they may bring back with 
them; perhaps some stock that will grace our 
fair grounds here in Detroit. 

The Indiana State fairjhas also been loca- 
ted this year away down south “on the banks 
of the Ohio,” at New Albany, and will be held 
the week after next, no doubt with much sat- 


isfaction to all southern Hoosierdom, but it is 
so far off that hardly will the stir of its 
turmoil be able to strike our ears in this 
regiou. ' 

The same week also we shall have the 
great fair of Wisconsin, which we doubt not 
will be visited by a large number of Michigan 
citizens, who will be tempted to make a trial 
trip across the lake on the splendid new 
steamships of the Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway. 

To all these fairs, in point of time, succeed 
Michigan, The annual exhibition of the Em- 
the Hudson, at the city of Albany, and we 
note the preparations for it are on an exten. 
sive scale, and fully commensurate with the 
established reputation of the great society 
which conducts it. From the description of 
the grounds of the general fairs above men- 
tioned, we doubt much that in any particular 
will that of our own State be in any way infe- 
rior to the very best of them. We shall have 
a magnificent plain of thirty acres in extent, 
well fenced in on every side and surrounded 
by a broad track, in the very finest condition 
to test the speed of the horses which may be 
put upon it for trial, and this track is an 
exact mile, railed around on both sides.— 
Covered pens for sheep and swine, closely 
boarded up, with sliding doors to each, and 
numerous enough to accommodate all comers, 
are located along its sides. A magnificent 
double range of stables, 800 feet in length, 
beautiful in their regularity, stretches along 
the west quarter of the ground inclosed by 
the track. Across its north end are three long 
ranges of cattle sheds, one behind the other, 
while in the large open space joined by the 
square is the great cattle ring two hundred 
feet in diameter. 

The Fl: ral Hall of last year has undergone 
alterations that render it almost a new build- 
ing, whilst the other halls have been enlarged, 
and improved s0 that their most intimate ac- 
quaintances would hardly know them. 

It is here that many of the stock breeders 
and manufacturers of other States, and mos 
of our own are expected to come this season to 
compete for a series of premiums, the best 
and largest that have been offered by the 
State Agricultural Society of Michigan ; and 
here also, we hope to see the largest gather- 
ing of citizens ever seen in Michigan, address 
ed by one of the most eloquent and forcible 
speakers of this Union ou the noble subject 
the agriculture. The preparations that have 
beon made so far by the society, we know, 
cannot be excelled, especially when the 
amount: of mcans is considered, and we go 
to Chicago to witness what has been done 
there to compare, to learn, and to improve 
upon their notions, if possible. Whon we 
come back, we shall report how far they are 
ahead of us, if any. 





The Apiary. 


THE QUEEN BEE. 

Dear Frrenp JounstonE: In writing a 
series of articles for the Farmer, on the sub- 
ject of bee culture, I wish to make this intro- 
ductory statement to your readers, viz. : 
That whatever I assert in these articles, about 
the habits of bees, or about bee management, 
Iam at all times ready to prove by actual 
demonstration, if any one will take the trouble 
to call on me. I shall make no guess work 
statements, but confine myself to what has 
been repeatedly proven by the most careful 
investigation, aided by the microscope and by 
the labors of the best, most experienced, 
naturalists and entomotomists in the world. 

Some of your readers have denied the cor- 
rectness of some things already published in 
your columns: hence the reason of the above 
proposition. The truth is, the bee and its 
mode of life, propagation, &c, is with most 
bee-keepers a subject of mystery, and with 
the ordinary treatment it receives, it ever 
must remain so. After a hive has stood over 


the brimstone pit, then the inside could be 
examined, but at no other time; and it is not 
surprising that those who have never made 
the bee a study, should regard statements 
concerning thom, by those who have devoted 





half a life-time to observing their habits, with 
doubt and disbelief. Let such men examine 


the fairs of the State of New York and of| severe struggle ensues until they are expelled. 


pire State is this year held on the banks of 
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before they decide, and beware about taking 
superstitious notions for truth. 

In every healthy family, or colony, there 
are three different kinds of bees; the mother, 
or queen bee, the worker, and the drone, or 
the male bee; all living together and labor- 
ing, on the best of terms, and performing 
their functions with the utmost regularity and 
harmony, for the good of the whole. No 
strangers are permitted to entor the hive 
though they sometimes gain entrance when 
in anxious search for honey, whereupon a 


The queen bee is the mother of the whole 
colony. Her form is £0 different from that 
of the other bees, that any one once secing 
her would never mistake another for her af- 
terwards. She is much longer than either a 
worker or drone; her body is slender and 
tapering, and of a deep orange color on the 
underside. Her movements are dignified and 
matrorly as she passes over the combs—the 
bees ali the while paying her their devoted 
attention and respect. 

Her importance in the hive can be easily 
imagined when we reflect that she lays all the 
eggs, and without her, therefore, any colo ny, 
however strong, must sooner or later dwindle 
away if not consumed by the moths. 

It is wonderful to behold the agitation and 
the anxiety manifested by the colony when 
the queen is taken from it. I have frequent- 
ly witnessed the effect, the past summer in 
dividing swarms, as in_ this operation the 
queen must be taken from the old hive and 
given to the new. All work ‘is at once sus- 
pended; the sentinels quit their posts, and 
the honey gatherers cease their labors, and 
the whole swarm is running to and fro over 
the outside of the hive, ia anxious search for 
their lost parent and protector. Their pecu- 
liar tones evince their’ sorrow at the great 
loss so suddenly and unexpectedly made’ 
known to them; and after, many hours fruit- 
less search, they retire within and commence 
the building of royal cells in which to rear 
another queen. They invariably commence 





simple; begin by laying a small handfal of | 


beans into one of the lower prongs of the 
pole, having the stalks or butts lay in next 
the pole; thus laying one handful over the 
other until it is complete; by this means the 
leaves come upon the outside of the stack, 
and make it almost impossible for the wet 
to penetrate, while the prongs keep them from 
settling down too close when in the stack. 
The advantage claimed by tiie author of the 
article alluded to are, that “it is less trouble 
than any other; you can take your axe, ard 
in an hour prepare poles enough to stack 
your whole field. Small shrubby trees are 
to begfound very near most of our homes, 
and BY leaving eight or ten inches of the 
branches on the tree, there will be sufficient 
prongs to form a complete stack. The 
beans, after having remained upon the stack 
a short time, become settled together, and 
are so closely fastened that when they are 
sufficiently dry to be housed, cut the pole 
at the top of the ground, and load the whole 
stack at once. In this way beans do not 
shell, and they can be loaded in less time 
and with less trouble. They dry more 
thoroughly and more qnickly. The wind bas 
free circulation through them, and I have 
myself had beans stacked in this way out in 
wet and dull weather for three weeks at a 
time, and they have remained bright and 
without moulding all the time.” 





The Cultivation of Rye. 

Looking into the statistics of the rye crop 
some time ago, we gathered some facts in re- 
gard to its culture and uses, which may be of 
interest to our readers. We find it a promi- 
nent crop in the Eastern States—in amount 
superior to all the grains except Indian corn 
—and consumed largely as a breadstuff. It 
is grown quite extensively among the Germans 
in Pennsylvania, and also on the light lands 
of Ohio and Michigan, and other Western 
States. In some localities in the latter sec- 
tion, however, one object of its growth is to 
supply winter pasture, as it may he fed down 
for some weeks in spring, with very little 
diminution in the product of grain, and af- 





from three to a dozen of these cells, all but 
one of which are at last discontinued. It is 
supposed that tho reason of starting so 
many royal cells, is, that there may be no 
failure, and when it can be known with cer- 
tainty that a certain cell will produce a per 
fect queen, the others are discontinued, 

No one who has given the matter any at- 
tention, could mistake the mournful notes of 
the bees when they become fully conscious of 
the loss of their queen. Their dctions are all 
changed and there is no more of that lively, 
happy hum that is heard where there is 
a healthy queem But as the work of rear- 
ing a new one progresses, they gradually as- 
sume their weonted manner, and as soon as 
the queen is hatched and copulation has 
taken place, and she has returned safely to 
the hive, the cheerful hum is began again— 
the sentinels and ventilators are at their posts, 
and honey gathering is commence d with re- 
doubled ardor. 

The fertility of the queen in the height of 
her breeding season is truly astonishing. Mr. 
Langstroth says she will often lay from two 
to three thousand eggsinaday. In his ob- 
serving hives he has seef her lay six eggs in 
a minute. Every bee-keepcr shou'd have 
one observing hive, with which he could sat- 
isfy his own mind on many points about 
which he is now very doubtful. My next 
subject will be the Worker Bee. B. 
Burr Oak. 





Best Way to Stack Beans. 


A .writer in the Boston Cultivator fur- 
vishes that journal with his way of doing this 
operation, which has many advantages, and 
which he says has been tried by himself and 
neighbors with the most satisfactory results. 
The modus operandi may be briefly stated 
as follows: Out small second growth trees, 
pine, gray birch, or fir, and trim the branches 
off, leaving them about nine or ten inches 
long. The calculations should be made to 
have the pole long enough for a staek, and 
allow two feet to go into the ground, and 
have a space about a foot from the ground 
to where the first prongs come, so as to keep 
the beans from the ground. These can be 





fords a succulent green food at a time it can 
be obtained from few other sources. 

The soil best suited to rye, in our experi- 
ence, is a rich, sandy loam—the strong clays 
in which wheat delights seldom producing 
good crops of this grain. In such soils there 
is too much moisture—it botter loves a warm 
light sand or gravel, too light for good crops 
of barley or oats, Good corn land will pro- 
duce good rye, and it is often sown after this 
crop, the last of September. Sward land of 
the proper character of soil, is also employ- 
ed in the production of this grain. 

Probably the best preparation for sowing 
rye is a well tilled summer-fallow. Rye likes 
a deep, mellow soil, and one enriched by ma 
nure; and among the fertilizers which may 
be employed, a compost of muck and ashes 
would be very suitable to the requirements 
of both the soil and the crop. If stubble 
land is employed, manure should be given, 
unless the previous crop has received an extra 
dressing. Plow deep and well, and then by 
the use of the gang-plow or cultivator, secure 
a fine and mellow soil. 

The middle of September is a favorable 
time for sowing, and from one and a half to 
three bushels of secd are given per acra. The 
earlier it is sown the more it tillers and 
spreads, and hence the smaller quantity will 
be enough on a fertile soil, if sown at this 
season. When the growth is luxuriant, it 
may be fed off both fall and spring; but where 
mueh reliance is placed on this supply of 
pasturage, the greater amonnt of seed should 
be sown, and the better character of land 
given. 

Rye, like most other grains, should be har- 
vested before it is fully ripe; as, with wheat, 
the grain is heavier, and the product of flour 
of greater amount and value ; beside there is 
considerable loss from shelling in the field if 
delayed too long. Careful handling is neces- 
sary—we have known large wastage, when 
drawn by careless hands when dry and ripe. 
Tho average yield may be stated at twenty 
bushels per acre, though crops of thirty-five 
are occasionally produced. Very often, how- 
ever, a yield of fifteen bushels ie as much as 
a heavy crop of straw will give, especially on 
land not well adapted to the crop from too 





placed in the fild at convenient distances 
from eachj other. The process of stacking is 


great an amount of moisture. Its market 
value is little above that of Indian corn— 


sometimes, however, it goes slightly below it, 
according to the crop of each, 

Rye bread is esteemed a wholesome 
and palatable food, although those ac- 
customed to that made of “pure Genesee 
wheat,” find it quite a different article. When 
mixed with Indian meal aud baked a long 
time, it makes the famous “ Rye and Indian” 
so well known in New England, and which we 
seldom find in so great perfection elsewhere. 
The flour should not be too finely ground or 
closely bolted, and it is said that an aroma 
will be retained which is peculiar to this grair, 
end which renders it more palatable. It has 
a larger per centage of sugar than wheat 
bread, and retains its freshness longer even 
than that made of spring-wheat flour. We 
have noticed recently a statement by an ex- 
tensive bee-keeper at the west, that rye flour 
is a valuable article for feeding bees in early 
spring, before flowers blossomed sufficiently 
to supply their demands for food. 

Rye is pronounced by competent authority 
a most valuable grain for feeding horses, cat- 
tle and swine. For horses at hard work, and 
requiring hearty food, the Pennsylvania farm- 
ers give both grain and straw, the former 
coarsely ground and the latter cut, and both 
mixed together in a moist state, with good re- 
sults. Less hay is eaten, and no other grain 
is required. Corn is semetimes ground with 
the rye, making a superior food for improv- 
ing the coat as well as keeping up the strength 
of the horse. The same provender is valu- 
able for fattening cattle, As early food for 
swine, before the corn crop matures, we have 
used rye with the best success. 

Ryo straw is not well relished by stock, yet 
in some sections, near large cities, its market 
vulue makes it the best part of the crop. In 
Boston, it is said that the price averages $15 
per ton, though it is chiefly used for the bed- 
ding of horses.. It is used to a considerable 
exteat by nurserymen for packing trees, and 
we have found it excellent for littering yards 
and stables, and to add to the stock of ma- 
nure.—Couniry Gentleman. 





Preserving Grapes for Winter. 


While grapes may be grown in such pro- 
fnsion and with so little labor, it is a litte 
remarkable that a supply for every house- 
hold in the country is not secured, not only 
in the regular season, but to last until spring. 
There is no trouble in keeping grapes through 
the winter as fresh as when they are first 
gathered. In seasons when other fruit is 
scarce, no greater luxury can be enjoyed than 
a dish of grapes in winter. 

In gathering grapes for keeping fresh, they 
should be allowed to hang on the vines until 
they are fully ripe, and then gathered with 
care to avoid bruising. The fairest bunches 
should be chosen to put away, and with a 
pair of small scissors all defective and bruised 
berries should be cut off. They should then 
be placed in boxes well ventilated, and re- 
main for a few days, when they should be 
packed in boxes holding six or eight pounds 
each, first sprinkling the bottom with a Jayer 
of mahogany saw dust, or what is better, 
turing chips, then a layer of grapes, and 
then saw dust alternately to the top. It is 
not important that the box be tight, it 
is better that it should not be. These should 
be put in the coolest part of the house,where 
the air is dry. On the approach of freezing 
weather they may be removed to upper shelves 
suspended in the cellar, or in any dry room 
where the temperature is as near the freezing 
point as possible. Some recommend cotton- 
batting in place of the turning chips, but we 
have always been most successful with the 
latter, 

A most valuable addition to our old stock 
of grapes has been made in several new vari- 
eties. Some of them are well suited to the 
various latitudes of the United States up to 
the 43d degree north, 

Every homestead should have its half-dozen 
vines, at least, of the best. kind suited to the 
locality—trained to the out-houses, whe:e 
they occupy no room. These, if taken care 
of, will afford an abundant supply for the 
family during the grape season, and leave 6 
good store for winter.—Valley Farmer. 





ga An earthquake has taken place at 
Sorcia. Two hnndred persons were killed 
and a large number wounded. Nine thousand 





borhood of the town. The Pope had 


of the population had encamped in the va a 
patched assistance to them. 























THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








a The Ornamental in the Woods. 


Among the useful works that have recently 
been published, with a most valuable addi- 
tion is the Landscape Gardening of Downing. 
The addition is by H. W. Sargeant, of Wo- 
dencthe, a place on the Hudson river, that is 
almost classic in the perfection to which the 
principles of landscape gardening have been 
applied. Mr. Sargeant evidently has himself 
given much attention to the actual work of 
making a place in this country, and this is 
what makes iris addition to the work of Down- 
ing so very valuable. Whilst Mr. Downing 
was in reality the founder of that taste for 
rural adornment, he did not live long enough, 
unfortunately, to be able to show that practi- 
cal application of the principles he laid down 
that would have rendered all he taught much 
more valuable. Mr. Sargeant, however, in 
his supplement, has done something towards 
this part of the work, and hence the great 
value of the addition which has been made 
to this edition, that has lately been published 
by A. O. Moore, of New York, in the very 
finest style, and which no private or public 
library can be complete without. 

In the snpplement, reference is made to the 
two systems of making a place which must 
necessarily prevail in this country, and which 
should be thoroughly understood by all who 

‘attempt to create a country residence. One 
of these systems consists in taking a plain, 
that has no wood upon it, and making it up 
by planting out only what may be wanted 
from time to time to complete the designs 
previously laid down. The other system is 
that of taking a piece of woodland, and cut- 
ting out from it all useless trees, and reducing 
it to shapeliness. Of the two plans, after a 
careful examination of both, Mr. Sargent 
gives preference to the first,as being the 
most easy and economical to carry out, and 
also as affording the most satisfactory results 
at the end of ten years. Huw says: 

“If two places of the same size were com- 
menced the same day, by persons of equal 
taste, knowledge and means, one a wood and 
the other a naked plain, at the end of ten 
years the naked plain would be the finer and 
more satisfactory.” 


Such an announcement as the above, ought 
to bein the highest degree encouraging to the 
settlers on the prairie lands of Illmois and 
Towa; and we have no doubt that eventually 
the demand for trees to plant out for orna- 
ment will form a business in some of the 
Western States that will be of very great 
value aud importance. 

There is another remark, relative to the 
capital which has to be laid out in the mak- 
ing of a place, that is worth being under 
stood, and which is as applicable to farms as 
to the making of ornamental residences, 
which we quote, because there isso much 
real business good sense in it. Mr. Sargent 
says, that a buyer who desires to havea coun. 
try residence, is unwilling to pay $25,000 for 
a place that is in good order, because he es- 
tima‘es that he can have just what he wants 
by paying for the land $6,000, the house $5,- 
000, the stables $1,000, and all the other fix- 
tures and improvements requisite to render 
such a place complete, $500. But all the 
“sundries,” which are not definitely known, 
comprise such matters as the garden and the 
gardener’s house, the ice house, the root 
house, the green-houses and the grape houses, 
together with the making of roads, the grad- 
ing of ornamental grounds, the trenching, 
ditching, draining and transplanting, with all 
the labor incident, both mental and physical, 
that must be employed to get all into shape 
first, and to keep it up and in a constant state 
of improvement from year to year. 

There are many places throughout Michi- 
gan, where the owners are anxious to improve 
rapidly, where they want the woodland made 
into groves, but which, when they find out 
the cost of the labor necessary to be expend- 
ed, they shrink from touching. That with 
constant attention to trimming and thinning 
out, fine groves can be made of woodlands, 
there can be no question; but very few have 
any ilea what it costs, One of the first ope- 
rations requisite, is to clear the surface of the 
undergrowth, of low shrubs and rank vegeta- 
tion that covers it; nextthere ig the work of 
getting the old fallen, rotten ang decayed logs 
cut up and made into heaps that can either 
be set on fire, if there should be wood enough 

left in them to burn, or else taking them off 
by means of the shovel and theeat, Pro. 
quently, also, there are’ numbers of fajjen 


be very perfect and thorough. 


to us frequently when we hear men talk, exag 


of more than ten times their value, whils 


land,constantly hears the action of his employe 


employer. 


nient to grub them out at once. 


only crop the grass close and smooth, but th 


smooth and level. 





When the clearing, grubbing and dragging 
are completed, grass seed should be sown, 
with a fair proportion of white clover seed. 
The kinds of grass seed suitable for this pur- 

oee, are the Red Top and the Blue grass.— ’ E Hi 
The sward left for 5 se will sdk a good | ™> if they happen to be in possession of a 
th, and, if growing rank, should have i : 
aes Thee epi ‘“ These animats not | £t% old age, and disease, to perform ordina- 


horses or oxen, the latter being the most| this isa modification of the above law, and 
profitable to do such work with. When this | supposing our pevuniary interests are the ob- 
part of the work is once done, the oxen with | ject of the experiment, it will be an improve- 
a triangular drag-should.be applied, and the | ment in.the wrong direction. 

dragging given to the whole piece ought to 


On the other hand, take a wild animal; 
bring him under the influences of domestica- 


Previous to dragging or putting on the| tion, and he-gradually loses all his distinctive 

team, however, the owner should go through characteristics of size, form and instinct, and 
4 . 
and mark every tree himself that he wants |!" popular language becomes a new creature; 
cleared off or cut down, Any workman | improved or not, as ‘the case may be; under 
that he would be like'y to find and entrust the direction of his lord and master. So 
with the work, is just as likely to cut down that the inferior orders of creation, are really 
the very timber that should be reserved as the creatures of circumstances, _ these 
any other. A tree to him, as a general rule, changes are the result of man’s experience, 
is a nuisance, that encumbers the ground and | OF Non-experience, These are general propo- 
prevents the growth of a crop. There are sitions which ‘ precede beauty and symmetry. 
always in a piece of woodland thrifty straight | _ 
young trees, that are valuable for their growth into the methods pursued by some of the 
and position with relation to the surrounding most successful raisers of live stock, we hall 
timber and to the grounds; and if a man is | 8° that they paid particular attention to 
sent in with bis axe to “thin out,” without the selection of ‘ we 1-formed, beautiful ani- 
>? 

any other special directions, every thing is mals’ They very naturally supposed that 
cut down that looks like obeying orders. At | ¢Xternal conformation was transmissible: that 
tho same time, there exists among a large |if they happen to obtain a good calf or foal, 
class of owners, a sort of passion, that seems from inferior, diseased, or mal-formed parents, 


Beauty and Symmetry.—If we examine 


it was purely accidental and out of the ondi- 


gerated beyond all correct taste, or even nary course of nature. In selecting beauti- 
common sense, that leads to the commission fui animals they naturally excluded those of 
of all sorts of blunders, and trees are left, | 22tTOW chest; which peculiarity is indicative 
when really they are nothing but weeds, in of predisposition to pulmonary affections, and 
the middle of a field where they interfere founder (the latter term signifying a worth- 
with the cultivation of the land to an extent | !ess or ruined condition, which in the eye of 


,| the law renders them actually unsound), be 


they do not add to the beauty of the place canse-they have that about them which may 
in azy way. The working man who may be impair their future usefulness; hence for 
entrusted with the work of thinning out wood | ™°F Teasons than one, such are unfit for 


; | breeding purposes, unless, however, the mor- 


criticised, ridiculed and laughed at by those | Pid phenomena be neutralized by blood, in 
whom he considers experienced farmers, and | ¢ of the parents, of asuperior order; free 
his own tastes and knowledge being such that | from taint as it appears in the other. 

he cannot sympathize in any degree with the 
tastes of his employer, the directions given to | ful, I should pass by all animals having any 
him should be of the most special kind. The | peculiarity of conformation, general or local, 
neglect of this is a source of constant annoy-| which experience teaches me are sure to re- 
ance, and sometimes permanent regret to the | appear, either directly or indirectly, in future 


In my adventures in search of the beauti- 


progeny. This appears to be the proper 


All trees that are thinned out should be| Use to pursue; yet many, otherwise in- 
cut down close to the ground, because the telligent men, will invest their money in the 
stumps are unsightly, and it may not be conve- purchase of defective animals, merely because 

? 


they can be bought cheap, when every body 
knows, or ought to know, that cheap cows, 
like cheap watches, cost more in the end for 
repairs, etc., than a commedity of more real 
value. 


The same rule applies to horses; some 
broken down mare, unable from faults, de- 


e|TY horse duties, they commence a speculation 


trampling of their feet is equal to the opera-|'™ * different. enterprise ; the reproductive 
tion of a roller in rendering the surface organs must be exercised ; just at this time 


some shrewd cent-and-dollar-caleulating jock- 
ey, advertises and exhibits a well-fed, pranc- 


Breeding. 


“Dudd on the Nature and Treatment of 
the Diseases of Cattle; with descriptions and 
illustrations of various organs and functions 
ot the animal economy,” is the title of a 
new work by the celebrated veterinary pro- 
fessor, Geo. H. Dadd, and which has been 
published in neat form by OC. M. Saxton, 
Barker & Co., of New York, and J. P. Jew- 
ett & Co., of Boston. Every one who has 
made himself acquainted with the works of 
Dr. Dadd, must be well aware of the ability 
he has shown in reducing to the comprehen- 
sion of those least acquainted with such mat- 
ters, the art of treatment of domesticated 
animals, diseased or wounded. His remed'es 
also are such that nearly every ono can pro- 


Mange ing steed, bearing a popular name; but his 
A New Book on Cattle — Principles of whole carcase is redolent of faults and de- 


fects, which the ownér is not expected to 
know any thing about, and if he does it is not 
for his interest to point them out; the price 
of copulation is dirt cheap, and the foolish 
speculator expects to obtain a smart colt, 
that will, eventually, command a high price. 
But alas for such milk and water calculations! 
The expected specimen of equine animality 
inherits and exhibits its parental infirmities 
and deformities, and ultimately becomes a 
living monument of the folly of its owner. 
There is no beauty in the faults and defects 
which must necessarily occur through the 
sexual congress of faulty and defective avi- 
muls; neither can there be grace in the mo- 
tions of an overfed or ill-conditioned animal; 
beauty, symmetry, grace and soundness, are 


parts that may be affected, prescribing th 
remedies, and stating the methods adopte 


reference. 


Howe, Bookseller. 


chapter on Breeding: 











trees, that have been blown over with all their 
roots attached, and which have made holes 
that have got to be filled up. The roots 


themselves are also troublesome to deal with, 
_ These latter have to be cut off with the axe, | to operate very markedly on animal organiza- 
after tho earth has been loosened from them | tions and habits, the creature thus liberated 
with the pick or grub-hoe, and then the whole | loses it aequirements, and in successive geae- 
dragged off in the stone-.oat, with either rations gradually returns to the original type; 


although under certain circumstances a mod 


«It is a law of nature that peculiarities of 
form, size, color, etc., shall be transmitted | cal proportions, are exempt from many dis- 
by parent to offspring—“ like begets like,’— | eases which are the heritage of fau ty and in- 


cure thom, as they are within reach at all| defunct in the ill-conditioned creature, or 
times, whether near an apothecary’s shcp or | otherwise defective one—a mere apology for 
not. This new work oncattle has been writ-|the handiwork of nature. 
ten in the same spirit and style as its prede- 
cessors, and will be found equally as useful. | gions of the body be well developed; but 
It classifies the diseases and treats of all the | should their limbs be unnaturally curved, or 


The muscular 
system of a horse, or cow, may in some re 


@| any part of their system be out of proportion 
d| to the other parts of the body, then beauty 


by the writer for administering them. ‘There | has never seated itself on their thrones ; yet 
are also some excellent hints on other mat- 


ters connected with the business of stock rais-|mals by artificial means and costly adorn- 
ing,such as milk and milking, castration, spay- 
ing, the use of salt, &e ,which are of value for | most men seek after, and at a high price to 


we can improve the appearance of such avi- 
ments; this artificial kind of beauty is what 


their sorrow obtain it; whereas, the real 


Tho work is for sale in Detroit by Wm. B. | beauty of form and endowments which prac- 


tical husbandmen really require, must*origi- 


That our readers may judge somewhat of | nate unartilicially, in the living citadel; must 
the book, we extract from it a portion of the | be the work of nature and not of art. 


It is a fact well known to many men, that 
animals of faultless form—having symmetri- 


i-| ferior animals, and insurance companies tako 


fication of this law is to be expected. If, for | advantage of this knowledge and insure the 
example, we liberate an animal from domes-| former at less rates than the latter. As an 
tication and its influences which are known | illustration of the above, I may be permitted 


to remark that the ‘ Arabian Courser,’ En- 
glish ‘ blood horse” American ‘Black Kawk,’ 
and pure ‘Devon’ cow,—all remarkable for 
good points, beauty and endurance,—are ex- 





empt from many of the common and un- 
necessary diseases and abortions Beauty 
and symmetrical proportions contribute to 
health ;-because there is- a certain degree of 
relationship between external and internal 
organs and functions. For example, a fine 
exterior, good depth of chest, well-propor- 
tioned muscles and graceful limbs are, gener- 
ally co-existent with good ¢ wind and bottom; 
and the subjects of course possess active 
respiratory organs, a finely balanced circula 
tion, and a digestive apparatus that can di- 
gest every article in the shape of fodder— 
In selecting the beautiful, we therefure ob- 
tain material for perpetuating health, long 
life, and valuable offspring. 

One of Bakewell’s secrets was ‘breed from 
the beautiful.’ Iallude to bim because he 
was the most successful ‘ breeder’ that Eng- 
land ever boasted of. At the onset he paid 
great attention to ‘ beauty of form; having 
developed a fine exterior, he engrafted on it 
the useful. He was well aware that beauty 
and utility were not always combined, but 
being in pdssession of the former, he could 
produce the latter to ‘ order;’ aud he accom- 
plished his object in th» following manner.— 
He required cows that would yield a large 
quantity of milk; consequently he selected 
those whose dams had long been celebrated 
for their milking qualities, and from among 
such he chose the very best female of the 
family, and united her with a beautiful male. 
Having, in the production of offspring through 
the above union, accomplished his object, he 
then paid le:s attention to beauty, and more 
to the milking qualities, so as to render the 
latter permanent in the breed; still, in all his 
experiments he rejected uncouth, unthrifty, 
and defective animals, 

I am aware, however, that the evils of do- 
mestication are operative, to a certain extent, 
on allanimals. Still I contend that the ‘ well 
bred’ animal can resist the insidious encroach- 
ments of disease, and survive longer under 
its depressing influence than ‘ill’ favored 
creatures. Illustrations are not wanting to 
prove the correctness of Bakewell’s theory, 
therefore, I advise the reader to follow the 
example of one who has been styled the ‘ Na- 
poleon of breeders.’ ” 





“Coldwater and her Horses.” 


The article which we quote below is taken 
from the Branch county Republican, ot Co'd- 
water. It refers to horses and colts, the 
most of which have grown up under our own 
eyes, for there are but few mentioned in the 
article that we have not seen during their de- 
velopment from foals into horses. There is 
one mistake in the article, however, that. 
seems to do injustice to Mr. Fisk, and that is 
that the introduction of Green Mountain 
Black Hawk induced the bringing in of Hero. 
This horse received the first premium as “ the 
best stallion for all work,’ in 1854, and as the 
committee in their report state, “ being a four 
year old Black Hawk of large size of strong 
compact form, combining fine action, style, 
speed and powers of endurance.” The year 
after, Green Mountain Black Hawk was 
brought in and exhibited at the State Fair 
of 1855, by J: B. Crippen and F. V. Smith, 
of Coldwater. The Rep.blican we hope 
will not think us hypercritical, in making this 
amendment; it is only a regard for the histo- 
ry of the horse in Michigan that prompts us: 





“In the last two or three years we have 
had oceasion to refer to the merits of the 
horses of this vicinity, and especially to their 
suecess in exhibitions from our own and 
neigh’ orig counties, to the State Fair, and 
thence to the “Court of last appeal ”—the 
United States Agricultural Show. 

We do not row recur to it to indulge in 
any “Spread-Eagleism;” but rather to trace 
the history of our marked improvements, in 
breeding the “ noblest animal ” 

To the advent in this place of “Green 
Mountain Black Hawk,” in the winter of 53 
and ’54, is attributable more than any previ- 
ous movement, a desire among our citizens to 
improve the character of their horses. 

Although few, if any, took exceptions to 
this horse, his sueccss as a stock-horse, indu- 
ced the bringing hither, at an early day, of 
“Hero,” “Sherman Black Hawk, Jr.,” and 
“Prince,” all of one branch of the “ Morgan” 
family. 

Of the Morgan’s much has been said pro 
and con; but of this we are thoroughly satis. 
fied, that in their most prominent characteris- 
tics, docility, symmetry, action and endurance, 
they have no superiors. 

The first direct beacfits received from sales 
in this stock, as we recollect, was in the sum- 
mer of ’57, when a two years old colt, raised 
by Mr. Thomas Daugherty, was sold for $300, 
and one of the same age, raised by Mr, John 





McCrea, was sold for $400, for which at three 


his owner. These two were bred in this t w2. 
Last year (in 58) our conservative friend, 
Mr. Asahel Brown, of Algansee, parted with 
a three year old colt, which he had bred, for 
#500, for which the purchaser realized within 
two months $1,100, 

To this time, this season, the followin sales 
in this stock only have come to our knowl- 
edge. A two year old colt raised by Mr. Ma- 
son Chase, of Girard, for $350. A two year 
old colt raised by Mr. H. C. Lewis, of this 
p'ace, for $200, and a pair of three year old 
colts, raised by Mr. Van Valkenburg, of 
Hillsdale, to a citizen of this place for $700; 
—the above all having been the get of the 
first named horse. 

Besides the above sales. Mr. Anderson, of 
this town has recently sold a three year old 
filly, for $500, and Mr. O.B. Clark, of this 
place, a three year old colt for $300; both 
the get of “Hero.” Of the get of “ Prince,” 
but one sale has transpired, of which we 
know, that of a two year old cult bred by Mr, 
Harvey, of Ovid, for $150. In addition to 
the above sales, which have all been for cash 
or cash obligations; many exchanges have 
been made in this stock in which two year 
old to four year old colts were rated at $150 
to $500. 

We enumerate these transactions, for com- 
parison with any sales which have occurred in 
any other stock ever bred by us, rather than 
to lay before our readers any “ magnificent 
prize schemes.” To the above horses, was 
added in the spring of ’58, the wiry and 
“ game ” “ Moscow,” winner of the first hon- 
ors as a trotting stallion wherever shown last 
year Of his colts, all being nurslings we 
can say nothing more than that they promise 
to be worthy their sire. 

Within a few days a new aspirant for the 
honors of the trot and stud—* Magna Char- 
ta”—has found his home with us, at a price 
which sets at fault all impressions which we 
have heretofore entertained of the ainount of 
money which would ever stand on four horse 
shoes in this town; but as that is a matter of 
business in relation to which we do not lack 
confidence in the judgment of his owners, 
Messrs. F. V. Smith, S. M. Seeley, H. C0. 
Lewis, and J. B. Crippen, we will simply give 
our opinion, based upon what we have seen 
him do, that he is “4/1 Horse,” and a beauty 
at that, preferring to quote from “ Porter's 
Spirit of the Times,” of July 16th, in rela- 
tion to the “ Utica Horse Show,” held in Ma- 
comb County, June 29th, than make any far- 
ther comments of our own: 

« Among the celebrities present, was Magna 
Charta—the fastest four year old stud colt 
in the United States, if not in the world.— 
The ficet-footed courser showed a turn of 
speed of one mile in 2:37}, on a new half-fin- 
ished track, snorting defiance to all his com- 
petitors old or young. * * * 

“The next on the carpet was Magna Char- 
ta—the very wonder of horse ficsh. He 
is a beautiful bay, without marks, sired by 
Morgan Eagle. The short-legged, strong 
backed, hard-bottomed bay colt has no sur- 
plus timber about him, or useless weight to 
lug him down. There is a firm, wiry limb, 
that gives an elastic step, with a powerful 
loin and thigh that throws him into the col- 
lar, with a fearful stride that tells a slashing 
tale on the time and distance. His very fort- 
ress lies in his limbs and loins. 

* Here he comes, arrayed in artifical trap- 
pings, proud of these ensigns of opulence, fa- 
cing the music in all the majesty of a princely 
scion of an illustrious family. Off he goes 
like a whirlwind, with bursts of speed that 
would equal the fleetest runner, to the half- 
mile pole, in 1:15. On_ he strides, streaming 
flashes from the eye that told that there was 
pluck to last to the end of the road. Time, 
or rather distance, was beat, over a slow track 
in 2:373.” 








~~ 
Steam:’Plowing in England. 

J. Allen Ransom, of Ipswich, England, 
writes to B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of 
the N. Y. Stete Agricultural Society, relative 
to steam plowing, as follows: 

“ Fowler's plans of steam plowing progross 
satisfactorily: no other plan for moving the 
engine along on the cultivated land finds fa- 
vor, either with the agriculturist or,the me- 
chanic. One permanent advantage in using 
tractor rope is, that no poaching, or treading 
or kneading the wet clay land, mars the effect 
of the tillage ; and it is very obvious that if 
an engine requires ten horse power, to move 


on cultivated land, all the power required to 
sever and turn over the soil must be added, 
It is found in practice that a tractor engine 
(in use here), passing over the land and draw- 
ing four plows after it, will consume from 
thirty to forty horse power, while the Fow- 
ler engine, traveling only along the headland, 
and hauling four plows through the land by 
an endless rope, will not require to consume 
more than ten to twelve horse power. Agri- 





years old $1,500 was offered and refused by 


culture has made considerable advance in this 
country since my last visit.” 
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Ghe Garilen & Orchard, 


First Steps Toward Choosing Trees for 
an Orchard. 


The time will soon arrive when those who 
contemplate the planting of fruit trees, du- 
ring the present autumn, or the next spring, 
will need to be looking about for their supply 
of trees. And, as comparatively few persons 
are prepared to determine, at once, what va- 
rieties, and how many of each, it may be de- 
sirable to plant, it becomes important to those 
who may lack information on the subject, to 
avail themselves of the means within their 
reach, to enable them to make a judicious se- 
lection of varietics for the purpose they may 
have in view; and, also, for the locality in 
which they reside. In order to do this, the 
first and most eminently practical step would 
be to look about, among the orchards of our 
vicinity, while the crop of fruit is yet upon 
the trees; that we may learn what varieties 
succeed best in the locality, and also, which 
seem best adapted to the purpose we have in 
view. As the step we.are about to take is an 
important one, and one which, when once ta- 

en, cannot easily be recalled or changed, 
such examination should be made thorough 
and complete, In doing this, we will need to 
settle the following questions, with respect to 
such varieties as may come under considera- 
tion: 

Do they mature at. a desirable season? 

Is the size, color and quality of the fruit 
such as to fit it for the desired purpose? 

Is it a good bearer, and does it hold its 
fruit well against high winds ? 

Does it maintain the size and feirness of its 
fruit on old trees, and under the system of 
treatment to which it is to be subjected ? 

Has it proved hardy in the locality? or, if 
not, can the difficulty be remedied by the 
mode of propagation? 

It is by no means to ybe supposed that the 
best varieties are cultivated, or have even 
been tried, in all localities, and it therefore be- 
comes desirable that we {should avail our 
selves of such other information as may be 
within our reach; such as is furnished by our 
local horticultural and agricultural papers, 
and the standard Pomologica! works of the 
day; to enable us to decide what other varie- 
ties, of known and undoubted value, it may 
be best to introduce into our assortment, As 
helps in this matter, the lists published by 
the American Pomological Socicty, as well 
as those recommended by our Michigan Hor- 
ticultural Society, all of which may be found 
in the back numbers of the Micnigan Far- 
MER, will be found useful. 

In canvassing this matter, it should be borne 
in mind that very few, even of the standard 
fruits of our country, are everywhere success- 
ful; and, that, consequently, no lists can be 
offered of universal adaptation; but that, as 
a general rule, the more strictly local the list, 
(if drawn from a capable source,) the more 
perfectly may it be suppesed to be adapted 
to the wants of the locality for which it is in- 
tended. As an illustration of this, the Red 
Canada apple, with us, is considered the most 
profitable market variety; while, in Ohio, 
and many other portions of the west, it is 
only tolerable; and, east of Central New 
York, it is nearly worthless. A similar state 
of things may be affirmed respecting Stevens’ 
Genesee Pear, which, several years since, was 
discussed by the Awerican Pomological Soci- 
ety, and was only saved from # place ia the 
rejected list by the vote of a few western 
men. The same move was again, and success- 
fully, made at the last meeting of the Society. 
It is worthless at the east. Here it is invari- 
ably fine. The Baldwin apple, although suc- 
cessful here, is believed to be, nowhere, quite 
es fine as in New England. It may also be 
observed, that, from peculiarities of climate 
or soil, or both, many of our western and 
southern States are obliged to rely, mainly, 
upon varieties of strictly local origin. 

















Having determined what varieties, and how 
many of exch tolplant it next becomes necessary 
to look about for a supply of trees, and here, 
as in the choice of varieties, the planter has 
neod of great circumspection; and should 
not fail to avail himself of the expcrience of 
other growers, especially as respects the hard- 
iness of varieties, and their fruitfulness under 
the different modes of propagation. 

When a person contemplates the planting 
of an orchard some years hence, a sure and 
safe way, is to sow the seed, and transplant 
into nursery rows the second year, top-grafting 
them, when of suitable height, with scions 
from reliable sources, 

Another process which the writer has prac- 
tised in his own orchards with eminent suc- 
cess, is to graft, upon roots, with some varie- 
ty of known vigor and hardines, (such as Ro- 
manite or Gilpin, which the writer prefers tor 





that purpose,) and, when the graft is of suffi- 
cient height, to regraft with the desired vari- 
ety. This mode has the advantage of furnish- 
ing a collar and trunk of assured vigor and 
hardiness; and the beautiful habit of the va- 
riety mentioned, will insure a straight trunk, 
almost without the care of the cultivator.— 
This mode of propagation especially recom- 
mends itself in the case of such varieties as 
the Roxbury Russet, Red Canada, American 
Summer Pearmain, Jonathan and Esopus 
Spitzenburg, which are {slender or straggling 
in their habit; and, also, for varieties which, 
like Baldwin and Large Yellow Bough, are 
liable to winterkill at or near the collar, as in 
this region. 

Persons desirous to plant without such pre- 
vious preparation, may avail themselves of 
either of these processes, by purchasing such 
seedlings or rootgrafts, already grown, and 
top-grafting them after planting in the or- 
chard; this, however, is somewhat objection- 
able on account of the danger of destroying 
the scions in the process of cultivation, du- 
ring the first two or three years. 

The questions to be considered in the se- 
lection of nursery trees will be farther treat- 
ed in a subsequent article. 


T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, Sept. 12th, 1859. 





Hints for September about Transplanting 
and Cuttings. 


FROM THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY. 


In many parts of the Northern States the 
leaves will have changed color rrevious to 
the incoming of winter, and the planting of 
trees and shrubs will commence as soon as 
the first fall showers shall have cooled the 
atmosphere and moistened the soil. Further 
south, where the seuson will still remain 
“summer” a while longer, the soil may, 
at any rate, be prepared, that all may 
be in readiness when the right season does 
come. Whore there is likely to be a great 
deal of planting done, and only a limited 
number of hands employed, planting may 
commence early in the month. What leaves 
remain on should be stripped off, and the main 
shoots shortened. They will then do better 
than if planted very late, In fact, if planting 
cannot be finished before the beginning of No- 
vember in the Northern and Middle States, 
itis hetter, as a rule, deferred till spring. In 
those States where little frost occurs, this rule 
will not epply. The roots of plants grow all 
winter, and a plant set out in the fall has 
this advantage over spring-set trees, that its 
roots in spring are in a position to supply the 
tree at once with food. This is, indeed, the 
theory fall planters rely on; but in practice 
it is found that severe cold dries up the wood, 
and the frosts draw out the roots, and thus 
more than counterbalance any advantage 
from the pushing of new roots. Very small 
plants are, therefore, best left till spring for 
their final planting. ‘The larger things, and 
which we recommend planting in the fall, 
should be pruned in somewhat at planting. 
The larger the tree, the greater in proportion 
should it be cut away. 

Attention skould be given at this season to 
the flower-beds, by noting what has done well 
in your locality as a summer blooming plant, 
as no time should be lost in procuring a stock 
for next year. The best way to propagate 
all the common kinds of bedding plants is to 
take a frame or hand-glass and set it on a bed 
of very sandy soil made in a shady place in 
the open air. The sacd should be fine and 
sharp, and there is, perhaps, nothing better 
than river sand for this purpose. The 
glass may be whitewashed on the inside, so 
as to afford additional security against injury 
from the sun’s says. Into this bed of sand 
cuttings of half ripened wood of the desira- 
ble plants may be set, and after putting in, 
slightly watered. Even very rare plants do 
better this way than when under treatment 
in a regular propagating-house. In maklng 
cuttings, it is better to cut the shoot just un- 
der a bud,—they root better, and are not so 
likely to rot off and decay. A cutting of 
about three eyes is long enough for most 
strong-growing things, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, &c. 

Small-growing things, of course, will take 
more buds to the one cutting. From one to 
three inches is, however, long enough for most 
cuttings. They should be inserted about one- 
third of their way under the sand, which lat- 
ter should be pressed firmly against the row 
of cuttings with a flat piece of board,—not, 
however, hard enough to force the particles 
of sand into the young and tender bark,which 
is often the first step to decay. Fora few 
cuttings, they may be inserted with a dibble; 
but where many are to be put in, it saves 
timo to mark a line on the sand with a rule 
or straight edge, and then cut down a face 
into the sand, say one or two inches deep, 
when the cuttings can be set against the face 
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like box-edging. All amateurs should prac- 
tice the art of propagating, There is noth- 
ing connected with gardening more interesting. 

Many kinds of bedding plants of succulent 
or sub-tleshy growth, can be taken up from 
the flower-beds on the approach of 
frost, and cut in, say one-half, and packed 
thickly in boxes of soil, and kept in a rather 
dry and cool cellar through the winter. Such 
fine plants make a much better show in the 
beds the next year than plants of the present 
season’s striking. A cellar is one of the 
most useful appendages to a garden. Were 
weto have only one choice, we should prefer 
a cellar to a greenhouse for its general use- 
fulness. 

As soon as Dutch bulbs can be obtained 
they should be at once planted. Of all fer- 
tilizers, well-rotted cow manure has been 
found best for them, and especially if mixed 
with a portion of fine sand. They shou'd be 
set about four inches beneath the surface of 
the ground, and e little sand put abont the 
root when being planted. A very wet soil 
usually rots the roots, and a dry one detracts 
from the size of the blooms. A soil in which 
the generality of garden vegetables do well, 
is one of the best for these plants. 





History of the Petunia, 


BY AN OLD FLORIST, PHILADELPHIA, 


In taking a cursory view of my flower gar- 
den, it seems to me that its beauties are all of 
a very recent date. Phlox Drummondii, 
Manettia, Portulaca, Nierembergia, Thunber- 
gia, Imperial Pinks, Verbena and the Petunia 
have all been brought out in your own day. 

The Petunia with me has always been a 
blooming favorite,—always shining from May 
till December. Its delightful and peculiar 
clove-scent in the evening, its great variety 
of color, its easy propagation, its adaptability 
for all situations, rough or fine, high or low, 
rich or poor, all endear it to me, On this 
continent it is the “flower of the day.” Now 
for a small page of its history. 


The Nicotiana nyctaginiflora (White Pe 
tunia) was sent to Europe from South Ameri- 
cain or about 1822. The late Robert Sweet, 
the best cultivator of his day, wrote a de- 
scription of the plant and its culture at his 
residence in Chelsea, London, where he ex. 
patiated on his plant of seven feet growth, 
trained on a wall, and bloomed eight months 
of the year. Mr. Otto, of Berlin, wrote a 
history of its culture in 1827, It formed a‘ 
prominent feature at all flower shows; every 
visitor admired the Lady in White, Botanists 





took hold of it, and changed it from T'obac- 
co to Petunia, which name it has retained, and 
will retain, till flowers shall bloom no more 
But the White, so tame and cold in color, did 
not suit. Mr. Tweedie, of South America, 
sent seeds of a plant to Dr, Neill, the vete- 
ran horticulturist of Edinburgh, in or about 
1830, which produced flowers the following 
year of a brilliant purple color, and was called 
Nierembergia phenicea, but botanized to 
Petunia phenicea. This subject, with the 
White Petunia, laid the foundation on which 
the whole diversity of structure of the Pe- 
tunia has grown. I do not think I can de- 
cide who was the first hybridizer to operate 
upon these two sbujects,—whether it was first 
done in the city of your adoption, or in the 
flower gardens of “ Old England.” I believe 
the first English hybrid was made by Mr. 
Willmore in 1833 or 34, and the American 
hybrid appeared in the same year, and proe 
duced varieties of a lilac color, which was a 
boon to the poor Philadelphia florist, and 
made a very valuable market plant, From 
that period till now, the progress has been 
onward in every variety of color; the Ger- 
mans having even impregnated it with the 
green edge to the flower, This very peculiar 
feature appears to be, however, at the cost of 
the foliage; for those green-edged varieties 
have always a very pale foliage, even toa 
sickly hue. They have not added much to 
the beauty of the plant. Striped flowers 
have been introduced for several years; but 
they are very inconstant in character; sport- 
ing back to selfs; and you may frequently 
see striped flowers, white flowers and purple 
flowers, all on the same plant. Of very late 
years we have a double white sort, called im- 
perialis. A double Petunia was, tiil recently, 
anew idea; now, in 1859, there are many 
double kinds, and of several colors, but I 
must say that there are more names than 
varieties, I have just returned from a visit 
to a bed of those new sorts in one of our 
fashionable nurseries, and from about twelve 
names I cannot distinguish six distinct kinds; 
but such flowers! nearly as large as Dahlias. I 








flowers ad smali,double sorts are to be pre- 
ferred. 

I cannot forget to relate a hint that I got 
a few years ago from a bright-eyed Philadel- 
phia seedsman, how to show off,for 20 cents, 
“Just go to our store and buy two papers of 
our best Petunia seed. Sow each paper in 
separate 5 or 10 feet beds. When they 
bloom, pull all the white blossoms from the 
one, and all the purple blossoms from the 
other, and you will have two elegant flow- 
ering beds for one season.” Thus you see 
this plant is for the million —The Gardener's 
Monthly. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Orchard Houses, 

“Fox-Meadow” gives some practical hints in 
the present number, regarding Orchard Houses; 
one of Lis remarks applies particularly to planting 
outin the border. Now this may answer very 
well, but the best examples of fruit bearing small 
trees have been ia pots, (boxes will answer) and 
these pots are brought out and plunged in the 
ground when the fruit is perfectly established.— 
The curcu io has then no chance with them. We 
have lately seen perfect success with this mode, 
and peaches of almost unheard of excellence; 
Stanwick nectarines, plums, apricots, cherries, and 
figs in the utmost perfection, were a regular dish, 
to say nothing of the finest grapes. The operation 
is more simple aud of more easy accomplishment 
than most persons imagine. In one case, observed 
so lately as the first of August, a beginning was 
made with peaches and nectarines in pots, the 
trees poor stunted affairs, and not prepared for 
their new quarters by previous training, and yet 
the result was a superb crop; so that with even 
common Care we are to have the finest fruits both 
for the amateur and the market or shop. And 
here it must be remembered that a small family 
does not want a bushel a duy; a variety and excel- 
lence is the desideratum. A few High-bush or 
Lawton blackberries, and the same of Catawissa 
raspberries, and so forth, give a sufficient taste; 
no private family would want a market basket fall 
every day cf even the finest peaches or nectarines, 
but a few and those of superior excellence every 
one desires, and every one who will take the 
trouble will now have them.— Horticulturist. 

A New Hedge Plant, 

A good deciduous hedge is still a desideratum. 
The osage orange and honey locust form service- 
able hedges when propeily attended to; but herein 
lies the difflculty,—they grow so luxuriantly that 
at least two trimmings are required during summer 
to keep them in proper order; and as few can af: 
ford the necessary time during that busy period, 
the consequence is that few good hedges are seen, 
and even those that have succeeded in rearing a 
good fence are severely taxed in keeping it such. 
What we require isa plant that, like the English 
hawthorn, can be managed by one yearly trimming, 
and that to be done during winter when there usu. 
ally is more leisure to attend such operations.— 
Such a plant is the Viburnum lentago, or sheep 
berry. Naturally a plant of compact habit of 
growth, but little pruping will be necessary, and 
its foliage is peculiarly suitable for the parpose of 
ahedge. Compared with Osage orange or honey 
locust its growth is slow, but it growsinto a hedge, 
and will not require to be headed down for two or 
three years, as these strong growing plants must 
be in order to induce side shoots, and will, under 
good treatment, form a hedge five feet high as 
quickly as those of more luxuriant growth, since 
the upright growth of the latter is in a measure 
lost for a year or two. ‘Lhe flower of this Vibur. 
num is much like the hawthorn both in appear- 
ance and fragrance, and altogether it is one of the 
most desirable plants for a shrubbery, although 
seldom planted. Being a native shrubitis seldom 
grown in nurseries to any extent, but as it seeds 
freely there need be no difficulty in raising it in 
quantities. I hope to see it become a favorite 
hedge plant. [Probably the Ligustrum Vulgare is 
here meant.—Ep.] 

I think that the Celtis occidentalis or Nettle tree 
would also be a good plant for hedges. WiLL1am 
SauNnpDERS, in Horticulturist. 


Root-Pruuing,. 

Root pruning of fruit trees should be done early 
in the autumn, and not in the spring. Nor can we 
advise you as to whether such root-pruning would 
tend to the production of fruit-buds in your trees. 
It would be useless, unless the trees are over-luxu- 
riant. Taking up the trees in autumn, and plant: 
ing them on mounds of lighter soil placed on the 
surface of your clayey ground, would be better 
treatment, probably; but we have not suflicient 
information from you on which to found an 
opinion.— Horticulturist, 








Suggestions about Orchard Houses. 


FROM THE HORTICULTURIST FOR SEPTEMBER, 


But of orchard houses, Mr. Editor. First, 
the materials of which they should be built ; 
secondly, their construction; thirdly, of the 
fruit trees and how to grow them, with the 
kinds adapted for the purpose ; and lastly, 
on the bountiful crops plants are capable of 
producing in the orchard house properly con- 
structed and managed ;—and as these few ob- 
servations are not needed by gardeners, but 
are intended for amateurs, I shall call things 
by their simple terms, so as to be genera'ly 
understood. 

First, the kind of material of which the 
house should be built. In England, the 


Rivers house is simple, light, cheap, and well 
adapted to the mild wintcrs of that country, 





fore, use strong, substantial rafters ; pine, two 
by seven inches, end p'aced six feet apart, 
with three cross bar3 one and a half by three 
inches, placed over, or let into the rafter for 
supporting the glass bars. Make a good 
strong roof. The bars for receiving the glass 
can be cut out of one inch pine boards, which 
makes them strong enough, one by one inch 
and a half, and groved half an inch deep and 
a quarter of an inch on. These bars are easi- 
ly got out by the circular saw, and are very 
moderately cheap. 

Mr. Rivers, if I understand him correctly, 
is of opinion that all fruit trees in the orchard 
house would be benefited if the temperature 
of the house did not drop below 25°—so are 
we ; the less freezing that goes on in the roots 
and branches of fruit trees, the better. The 
less sun they get on them when frozen, the 
better. Let us here suggest that the house 
be built tight as wellas strong. We know 
what March winds are in England, and bitter 
experience has taught us what they are in 
America. It is the general slaughter month 
of the whole year. 

Build your orchard houses tight, and at 
the same time put in all the ventilation that 
you possibly can, and use no hemlock boards, 
One summer’s sun, and they are all in rib- 
bon strips ;—use pine ; it can be bought near- 
ly as cheap as hemlock; and also take care 
to well batten all the ventilators, or they 
will soon warp and split; my experience is, 
no wooden ventilator can be made tight un- 
less it is pannelled ; then they will stand. 
Now, in reference to the glazing, the putty 
should have half white lead worked through 
it; bed the bars with the putty, and press 
the glass down tight to the wood; take the 
vutty-knife and smooth off the putty that 
stands on the upper surface of the glass, and 
that is all that is required on the outside; there 
is no necessity of puttying on the upper sur- 
face of the glass, as it only cracks and breaks 
away, and no painting outside will prevent it. 
After finishing the outside as directed above, 
paint down each bar with good thick white 
lead, and you will flnd the roof to last longer 
than by any of the present modes of work.— 
You also will be required to take off the ex- 
tra putty on the inside, and paint as before. 
Houses built by placing the rafters six feet 
apart, resting on locust or cedar posts, should 
have three cross bars between the rafters, one 
and a half to three inches, to support the 
glass bars, and placed distant from each 
other to suit the size of the glass. Houses 
built in this manner are strong and substan- 
tial, have a very nice appearance, and ean be 
built for from two and a half to three dollars 
per linneal foot, complete. We know of over 
a thousand lineal feet erected in this way for 
the exotic grape alone, which is all heated 
throughout with hot water; and as to the 
genoral appearance, there are hundreds of 
houses that have cost over twelve and four- 
teen dollars per foot, that look no better, if 
they look as we'l. Houses should be built 
strong; if rough, you can dispense altogether 
with the carpenter’s plane; it is @ very ex- 
pensive tool 

Our next suggestion is in reference to the 
form of the house. ‘The span roof I think 
will be found best adapted to this purpose. 
The great question however, is, How are we 
to grow these fruit trees? How is labor to 
be saved? In England this is no question of 
importance, but in America it is a very seri- 
ous one, with the private establishments as 
well as the commercial gardens. In the firat 
place I should use no pots at all; use boxes. 
They do not attract the heat like the flower 
pot, and consequently they will take muc' 
less watering. I have grown vines from eyes 
in boxes and pots side by side, the pot con- 
taining three times the amount of soil that 
was held by the box, but the box invariably 
made three times the amount of wood or 
cane. It makes quite a difference to a plant 
whether its roots cling to the side of a roast- 
ing hot pot, or a cool moist board. 

And it makes also a great difference in the 
producing of red spider, bug and scale and a 
whole host of these detestable, ever-tantaliz- 
ing little pests to horticulture. But if theso 
fruit trees are to be grown for a commercial 
purpose, we say, use neither pots nor bexes, 
Plant out; now in planting out we don’t wish 
to be understood that the border must be 
largo vine borders, but they may be made 
two feet wide by eighteen or twenty-four 
inches deep, or so constructed as to suit the 
house. It is nota great bulk of soil that 
plants live on, but the element they suck up 
from it, and the less the quantity of soil the 
plant has to live in, and feed from, the great- 
er is the, amount of mouths or feeders or 
roots they will throw out in search of their 





but here there are contingencies that England 





measured three double sorts, each with flowers 
three inches in diameter. This extra size, | 





however, detracts from the profusion, and for 
actual show, (and we all go for it,) the single 


required support ; and if you keep your little 
porders well mulched (top dressed) with good 
decomposed manure, and constant'y pour 
over that mulching guano wa‘er, thore is no 


little dreams of. In the first place, one of 
our heavy winter's snows on Mr. Rivers’ raft- 
ers of fir poles, would make an end of the 
house and all inside of it. We say, there- 
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fear of the plant troubling itself much about 


the bulk of the soil you have given it to grow 


tye a proof of this, we will give you a fact 
in connection with this mode of culture. We 
know a small house one hundred and two feet 


long, @ leanto, in the front and back of which | 


was run a lot of common boards that made a 
sort of trough about two feet wide and deep 
the whole length, ard this was filled with soil 
in May Ist, 1857, and then was put in young 
vine eyes just beginning to grow, and they 
were planted one foot apart. In tho follow- 
ing May, 1858, we saw the whole house fall 
of ripe fruit, the bunches weighing three 
quarters to a pound and a quarter each ; this 
season was cut the second crop off the same 
vines, March 20th, 1859. ‘he fruit cut from 
one vine we had the curiosity to see weighed, 
—it weighed over ten pounds; and four of 
the bunches weighed one and a half pounds 
each; one bunch two pounds; and the whole 
of the fruit was well colored and well swelled. 
Now we could not begin to do anything like 
this in pots; in fact it would be folly to at- 
tempt it. 

The next question we have to think about 
is the sorts of fruits adapted for the Orchard 
House, and this question will not take much 
time to answer, nor much space in your valua- 
ble journal; for we know no fruit that cannot 
beinduced to pay due respect for its protection 
and care. Perhaps, above all, the plum would 
feel doubly dutiful for protecting it from the 
ravages of the curculio. The peach, apricot, 
nectarine, and plum, can and will be grown to 
perfection ; but we must not be satisfied with 
the dozen—we must and will have them by 
the thousand. 

So great is the demand for fine fruits of all 
kinds in the great city of New York, that 
some of the prices paid are almost fabulous, 
and fruits of the highest character are now 
daily standing dishes on the tables. Ere long 
we shall see the pine apple-grown here for the 
public markets to a much greater extent and 
perfection than is now done in Europe. What 
a glorious sight will be the Fruit Palace of 
America, with its noble centre, glowing with 
the golden pine-apples, and the sweet honey- 
dew dripping from its luscious cheek. Soon 
will the difference of quality be appreciated ; 
soon will it be found that the imported pine- 
apple is as different from the home cultivated 
one as the Bartlett pear is from the Swedish 
turnip. They must and will be grown for 
sale. Peaches are sold in Broadway at a 
dollar each when those from the South com- 
mand no more fora whole basket full, and 
the ladies that promenade that great tho- 
roughfare know pretty well that all the black 
grapes are not Black Isabellas. The first 
bunch of Hamburgs that was ever offered in 
New York was sold with difficulty at twenty- 
five cents per pound ; now at the same sea- 
son of the year, they will command two dol- 
lars. Four years ago grapes could be sent 
from Boston called Black Hamburgs, red as 
foxes, with mealy bugs running all over the 
bunches as they hung in the windows, ap- 
parently frightened to death at their new 
quarters; but to-day, Mr. Editor, those same 
fruiterers say, Keep your red grapes and 
white bugs at home,—and at last we see them 
in Washington Market, left at*some vegeta- 
ble stall to be sold on commission. Should 
you chance to walk into some of the fruit 
stores in Broadway to buy a bunch of grapes, 
you must not feel surprised if the bunch of 
Hamburgs or Muscats should weigh five 
pounds, Royal Muscadine two, and White 
Frontignan three pounds. Yes sir, we may 
stare at the grapes, but they are in the scales 
—we can’t deny it—and they are plentiful 
enough, too. 

How to grow or how to train trees for the 
Orchard House, is another point that we shall 
have to talk a little more about shortly, in 
detail; but for the present, if the amateur 
wishes to grow them in boxes, he may adopt 
the finger and thumb system of pruning,—the 
same, in fact, that he practices on his speci- 
men plants in the greenhouse or stove. By 
constant stopping, after beginning properly, 
any form can be given to the trees that may 
be desired, and at the same time made pro- 
ductive. ‘The great demand for fine fruits in 
the city of New York alone will cause large 
numbers of orchard houses to be soon erect- 
ed. The cry is, Where can we buy peaches, 
plums, nectarines, and apricots? We shall 
soon see acres of glass ereeted for this pur- 
pose, and still the ery will be, give us more. 


In and In Breeding. 


BY W. H. SOTHAM, OF OWEGO, N. ¥: 

Your correspondent Mr. G. Trowbridge, 
refers us (as do all advocates of Short Horns) 
to the noted bull “ Hubback as _ the origin of 
the Short Horns’ just celebrity.” This is I 
believe the doctrine of almost every Short 
Horn breeder, and no animals can be consid- 
ered “ thorough-bred ” unless descended from 
this mysterious bull. Both sire and dam 
must be traced back to him or they are not 
Improved Short Horns, as he is the origin of 
them. According to this, the breed has been 
established by in and in breeding. Where it 
is known, from confession, that the Scotch 
blood has been introduced, it is called the al- 
loy. 

Now it is admitted by all writers that Hub- 
back was a small bull, with short legs, a long 
silky coat, and Scotch-like quality. It is also 
admitted that the Durhams were of the qual- 
ity and style described by Mr. Trowbridge, 
namely “very large, coarse and ungainly, gen- 
erally deficient in the}fore quarters; they fat- 
ted slowly, the meat was coarse to the palate, 
and uninviting to the eye.” I would only add 
that they were long in the leg. Now let me 
ask Mr. T. whether these evils can be bred 
out of a breed of cattle with one bull?— 
Would not some of the descendants exhibit 
Hubback’s characteristics, and others go back 
to the original stock? This would surely be 
the natural and ordinary course of breeding 
when a bull got by Hubback out of a Durham 
cow was used. 

I have seen a Short Horn cow with a long 

pedigree running back to Hubback, coupled 
with a bull of as long a pedigree, and also de- 
scended from Hubback, and produced one 
calf with a Scotch coat, and Scotch-like qual- 
ity and symmetry, yet her next three calves 
were short haired, long legged, coarse boned, 
thin skined, flabby handlers, with prominent 
brisket and hallow erops, which I consider 
characteristics of a great number of Short 
Horn bulls of tha present day. This quality 
does not run back to Hubback, nor to the 
Durham. Is it produced by “in and in breed- 
ing,” is a question it would be difficult to 
solve. It-is certain a thin skinned, flabby 
hadling animal cannot withstand the effects of 
cold, or of a hot sun. This, Short Horn 
breeders understand or they would leave the 
blankets and sheets at home, when bringing 
their animals to exhibition. Noman will be 
bold enough to say that all these three qual- 
jties ought to belong to a breed which is re- 
sorted to by the owners of “three-fourths of 
the cattle in England,* Short Horn from 
Frankfort, Ky., is very much mistaken in his 
assertion on this point. Mr. Trowbridge is 
also mistaken when he says, “ Short Horns 
supply the roast beef ofold England.” Scotts, 
Devons, and Herefords do this. People do 
not buy Short Horn beef for roasting when 
they can obtain the three former. The great- 
er portion of the Short Horns go to supply 
the army and navy, and the general demand 
for salted meat. 
The late Mr. Gurrier was for many years 
one of the largest salesmen in Smithfield mar- 
ket, and one of the best judges of cattle alive, 
I have ever met with. From him I derived 
much information upon this subject, and have 
often gone with him to examine a dead beast 
aud test the correctness of his opinion as to the 
quality of the beef; which opinion he formed 
by handling the animal while living. I inva- 
riably found his ?opinion correct. As soon as 
he had examined the beast with his hand, he 
would say without any hesitation whether it 
would die blue flesh, flabby, fatty, greasy 
flesh, (salting beef,) or be beautifully marbled. 
He has frequently told me that he could not 
persuade his best customers wt the West end 
of London (who serve the nobility, gentry, 
rich merchants and traders with the “roast 
beef of old Ergland”) to purchase Short 
‘Horns so long as there were Scotts, Devons 
or Herefords in market. I have often heard 
him say io Smithfield market, “ Here comes 
one of my salting customers, the Short 
Horns will go, now.” Every salesman in 
Smithfield knows his “ peculiar” customer. 

Mr, Trowbridge says: “The most remark- 
able characteristic of the Short Horns of the 
present day is the rapidity with which they 





Grapes under glass are at present the only 
fruit that is generally under cultivation; but 
there are many other fruits that equally de- 
mand the attention of the commercial gar. 
dener, which would be as productive ang 
profitable. Strong, rough, tight, well ven. 
tilated, cheap houses, ig what is requirea 
here, made tight to keep 


out the frost, 


mature. It is a matter of record that they 
have been beaten in this respect by Here- 
fords. Mr. Heath, in 1852 won the first 
prize at Smithfield Show, and the gold me- 
dal for the best of any breed with a three 
year o!d Hereford, when there were sixteen 
Short Horns from four to five years old in 


whitewashed to keep ont the sun, (the glass|*he same class with him. He also did a sim- 
in winter), employ small, shallow border for Dar thing in 1853. 


the roots, plenty of ventilation or air, plenty 


lf we examine the pedigrees of a majority 


of liquid manure, plenty of determination to |f the Short Horns of the present day, we 
accomplish the end, and you will find plenty | find that Hubback is referred to as the g. g. 


of success. 


. ' Be By &C., site, because he was the noted bull, 


Now the Short Horn bulls of the present day 
would by no means compare favorably with 
Hubback. My opinion is that many of them 
are.as coarse now as they were in the times 
of Durham. Every one who is at all con- 
versant with the subject of breeding, knows 
that at intervals a very large animal will be 
produced, breed as closely as we may. These 
large bulls, although they are resorted to, do 
not possess any better constitution than a 
smaller bull bred in and in, they are deficient 
somewhere, and I think the first failure is in 
the‘chest. A prominent brisket, and a good 
chest cannot exist in the same animal; when 
the former is prominent the latter is narrow, 
and Short Horn breeders have looked more 
to the brisket than the chest. ‘This weakness 
of the chest I think the first symptom of a 
decline in constitutional vigor. This is the 
cause of Giseased lungs, and general deli 

cacy. Should in and in breeding be con- 
tinued much farther, not one large sound ani- 
mal in a hundred can be found. Large ani- 
mals are resorted to now to meet the demands 
of fashion, and when forced they have a styl- 
ish, or fashionable appearance, but the stock 
does, and will grow delicate, notwithstanding 
this forced and unnatural appearance, so ta- 
king to uninvestigating minds. 

The editor of the Mark Lane Express, in 
commenting upon the last Royal Agricultural 
Show, says: “ There is no denying that the 
Short Horn judges at Warwick went on some- 
thing of a new principle. They would not 
have pedigrees and quality answer for every- 
thing, but stood out a little more for meat, 
size, and substance with symmetry. There 
were too many sound practical men ready to 
uphold them in what they did. In plain 
truth, the fashion of things was manifestly to 
carry itself a little too far, we were getting 
too delicate animals, that promised to neither 
milk, breed, nor feed, there were many such 
on the Warwick Show ground, and the cour- 
age of the judges here must lead to a little 
wholesome correction.” Again he says, “ Sel- 
dom has there been such a mixed lot of bulls at 
a national meeting. Ifa visitor had stopped 
here, he would have gone back with no very high 
opinion of the coxtinued improvement of the 
Improved Short Horns.” The best aged bull 
to begin with, and a long way the best of his 
class, was thought to be nothing beyond a 
useful animal, although a far better looking 
beast than Lord Feversham’s first prize at 
Chester (the year previous.) His symmetry 
is much moxe perfect, he has a good head 
with a kindly expression; stands very well 
before, and has a rare back and a capital 
thigh: still there is a manifest want of style 
about Radford, and he is about the worst 
colored bull we ever saw, a kind of creamy 
trout spotted one, by cqurtesy called a roan. 
The second to him is the Cobham bull Mar- 
maduke who has plainly seen his best day, 
and is anything but level, and threatens al- 
together to get worse instead of better.”— 
Now what do all these descriptions show, un: 

less it is the uncertainty of “in and in breed- 
ing?” Or has this soft flabby quality been 
introduced by a cross with some other breed. 
Most of these failures L consider the result of 
in and in breeding, else where this flabby 
quality came fromis a mystery to me. I have 
farther views on in and in breeding, the re- 
sults of my own experience, and that of oth- 
ers with Herefords as well as Short Horns, 
I have suffered from it, and am convinced of 
the evil.—merican Stock Journal. 





A Day on a Massachusetts Farm. 

We take the following description of what 
one of the wealthy agriculturists of Massachu- 
setts is doing, from the Boston Cultivator.— 
The description of the stock, and of the ope- 
ration of the stone lifter will be read with in- 
terest, : 


On Friday of last week, in compliance with 
an invitation, we visited the farm of Mr. H. 
H, Poters of Southboro’, Mass. Mr. P. pur- 
chased about four years since the farm known 
as the “ Fay Farm,’ of Mr. Peter Fay, then 
the resident thereof. It contains about 300 
acres, and was bought for $20,000. The hay 
crop of the present season is estimated at 100 
tons; there are on the farm about 2,000 ap- 
ple trees, and 600 pear trees, the latter of 
which have been chiefly planted by the pres- 
ent proprietor. Mr. P. has made some addi- 
tions to the farm and some very marked im- 
provements, especially‘on a swampy piece of 
land which he has, by thorough drainage, 
rendered exceedingly productive and valuable. 
Mr. P. keeps about 75 head of cattle, and 
thas has the means of making a large amount 
of manure. 

The reason of our being present on the day 
named, was, that we might see the trial of 
“Bolles’s Stone Digger and Wall Layer.” 

Notice having been circulated among the 
farmers that a trial of this machine was to 
be made on the farm of Mr. Peters on Fri- 





day, a large number came together to witness 
it, Tho ground selected was an old field 





mowing, -—that had been as_ thoroughly 
cleaned of rocks as was deemed economi- 
cal, without powder. At the time ap- 
pointed, the machine was put in operation 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Ellis, of 
Rochester, Mass., one of the proprietors, the 
other being Mr. Bolles, the inventor. The 
10cks over this piece of arable land, called 
significantly by one old farmer present, “ the 
nest eggs,” were prepared by drilling holes 
opposite each other to the depth of about 
three-fourths of an inch. The machine is 
built over a large pair of wheels—as will be 
recollected by those who remember the cut, or 
have seen it—to which is attached a yoke of 
oxen which move it to the place of operation, 
when the hooks are placed in the holes drilled 
for them, and after being properly adjusted, 
another yoke of oxen is hitched to a rope, the 
draft of which works the windlas-power, by 
which the rock is gradually lifted from its 
bed to the surfaze of the ground, when the 
oxen are detached, the rope of draft wound 
on a spool, and the pair attached to the ma- 
chine draw it where wanted, or to the place 
it is desired to leave it. Rocks thus lifted 
may be dropped in the line of a wall, five feet 
high, if wished by the farmer. This is a 
much easier way of romoving heavy stone 
than by drawing them on a stone-boat, as was 
formerly done. Boulders of the weight of 
from five to seven tons, sunken deep in the 
earth, were lifted from their beds with com- 
parative ease, thus showing the great power 
of the machine. 

After seeing the stone lifter in operation 
about two hours, there was not a farmer 
present, we think, that did not feel perfectly 
satisfied that Mr. Bolles does even better than 
he promises. A farmer present, with the ex- 
perience of twenty five years in clearing land 
of rocks, who did not intend, nor expect to 
be pleased, informed us in reply to an inquiry 
put, that “ two men and a yoke of oxen which 
are required to work the machine, would do 
ten times as much work in clearing a piece of 
land of rocks as they could without it.” It 
was estimated that twenty tons of rocks were 
lifted in about fifteen minutes. Mr. Ellis 
states, that 150 rocks a day, of ten hours, can 
be lifted with the machine. 


Farmers may now furnish themselves with 
an implement that will enable them to clear 
their land of rocks at an economical rate, so 
that the mowing machine can be used where 
now it would be impossible to employ it.— 
Mr. Peters was so well satisfied with the trial 
that he bought the machine, price —$225, with 
the right to use it for the town, $50. There 
were others who stood ready to take it had 
Mr. P. declined. We have given this practi- 
cal detail for the encouragement of farmers 
whose arable and mowing lands abound in 
rocks, that may be lifted by such a machine. 
It will prepare the way for the universal in- 
troduction of the mower in New England. 


The trial of the Stone Digger was followed 
by a trial of the Universal Plow of Nourse, 
Mason & Co., with a short iron beam plow of 
the Troy manufactory, which with Mr. Peters 
has superseded all others. A committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Geo. Goodnow and Peter 
Walker of Southboro’, and Buckley Moore of 
Framingham, reported in favor of the Troy 
plow. 


Mr. Peters’s} imported stock referred to 
last week, had just arrived on the farm, and is 
looking in fine condition. Mr. P. has now, 
probably, the best herd of Ayrshires in the 
United States. He has 31 head, 27 of which 
he imported from Scotland, selected from the 
best herds. They consist of 28 cows and 
heifers and three bulls, two of the latter be- 
ing of the last importation, Mr. P. is deter- 
mined to give these cattle a fair trial for dairy 
purposes. It must be gratifying to New Eng- 
Jand farmers that Mr, P. has undertaken on so 
liberal a scale the solution of so important a 
problem in relation to their interests. ‘ha 
results will be watched with personal interest 
by our farmers generally ; for milk, butter 
and cheese are among the most profitable 
farm products; and the breed of cattle that 
will produce the greatest returns io milk and 
dairy’products on New England keeping, will 
be in the greatest demand. This is now elaim- 
ed for the Ayrshires, whether with justice or 
not, to other breeds and races, time, observa- 
tion and experience must decide. 





Jackson and Abdallah, 

An unknown correspondent sends in the 
following suggestion, which we insert for the 
benefit of those most concerned: 

Mr. Eprror:—As there are now a number 
ot Jackson colts grown up and some few of 
Abdallah’s, would it not be well to have a trial 
of the respective breeds? I understood there 
was some talk last year of a trial between 
Mr. Eldred’s “ Island Jackson” and the oldest 
of Abhallah’s get, “Roebuck.” Why not 
have these two come together at the ap- 
proaching State Fair, that the friends of each 
may see what they are able to do. Suggest 
this in your next issue, and oblige, 


AMICUS EQUI, 








FARM MISCELLANEA. 


Stock to be at the State Fair, 

On Saturday last F. W. Stone, of Guelph, 
Canada West, had at the Central Railroad 
depot, on their way to the National Fair at 
Chicago, and to the Missouri Fair at St. 
Louis, a number of cattle and sheep, which 
he had either bred or imported. This stock 
will also be shown at the Michigan State Fair. 
The cattle consist of a “ herd”—that is, four 
cows and one bull, and were Shorthorng, of 
remarkabie quality. The sheep were Cots- 
wolds, and some of them, for size, height and 
weight, seemed more like young steers than 
sheep. Mr. Stone is the gentleman from whom 
Smith, the butcher, purchased the fat mutton 
and beef which was exhibited in this city last 
winter. 

Mr. Chas. S. Mack, 0? Lockport, N. Y., on 
Friday last had three stallions at the stables of 
John L. Tibbits, of the Franklin House,which 
were also going to the National Fair. One 
of these was a Clydesdale, named Champion, 
sired by imported Clydesdale; his weight was 
1,675 pounds, he was a very five specimen 
of the breed. The second was a black, sired 
by imported King William, weighing 1,400 
pounds; a powerful and massive horse, a 
cross of the old North of England coach 
horse on the thoroughbred. He was a deep 
chested, low set and deep flanked horse — 
The third was a bay, sired by King William 
also, but from a mare of a different quality. 
These horses are also expected to be at the 
Michigan State Fair. 

Crops in Illinois. 

The crops in Illinois are not turning out 
as well as they were expected to do. We note 
that in several of the Western papers the 
discrepancy between the appearance of 
the straw and the quantity of grain is a 
subject of serious complaint. From letters 
in the Chicago T'ribune, we learn that wheat 
is yielding not one-half as much was antici- 
pated. In Mercer County, in DeKalb, from 
eight to twelve bushels per acre, with occa- 
sionally a field as high as fifteen. In Schuyler 
county, the average ranges from four to aix 
bushels per acre. The Prairie Farmer 
says, that farmers have greatly over-estimated 
their crops—“ that from one-quarter to one- 
third, and in some instances, one-half must 
be deducted from the estimated yield, to ap- 
proach reality.” The corn crop, if spared by 
the frost, promises a fair crop.” 





The Washtenaw and Wayne Agricultural 
Society. 


The fair of this flourishing Society is to 
be held at Ypsilanti on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th of the present month. The managers 
are at present making every effort to render 
it the best that has yet been held; and as it 
is held two weeks earlier than the fair of the 
County Society, it is probable that there will 
be a very gencral attendance from all parts 
of Washtenaw county, as well as the western 
parts of Wayne. Since the last fair, also, 
Ypsilanti presents greater facilities for the 
accommodation of visitors, a new hotel hav- 
ing beer erected on the east side of the river, 
and named the Follett House, that for neat- 
ness, arrangement, elegance and good taste in 
the furniture and fitting up, and general com- 
pleteness in all the several departments of 
cuisine, laundry, baths and general accommo- 
dations of guests, cannot be surpassed any- 
where, on the same scale. This house was 
erected by Messrs. Mark Norris and Benja- 
min Follett, and is an evidence of that pub- 
lic spirit which has made Ypsilanti so promi- 
nent as one of the first cities in the Peninsu- 
lar State. John Davis, Esq., formerly well 
known as the landlord of the Marshall House, 
at Marshall, Calhoun County, is the host, and 
he seems to well understand his duties. 
Grasshoppers in New York. 

James H. Sill, of Washington county, N. 
7. thus writes of the grasshoppers in that 
region: 

“In this immediate section of our country 
we are suffering from a severe drouth. There 
has been a great deficiency of rain for the 
entire season, Pastures and mowed lands 
look bare and brown, and stock is suffering. 
In addition to this affliction we are visited 
by myriads of grasshoppers, which are exces- 
sively destructive, keeping down the tender 
grass that springs after mowing, as effectually 
asa flock of sheep. They crawl up fence 
posts at sundown—probably for the purpose 
of enjoying the beauties of sunset—literally 
covering their tops; and I have observed 
large patches upon the weather-beaten boards 
nibbled perfectly white by the busy little pests, 
I hear of one instance of a farmer cutting 
his corn in an unripe state to réscue it from 
their voracious jaws. We have been obliged 
to take the same course with a piece of spring 
wheat. They accumulated in it in great num- 
bers, and in spots totally destroyed it, cutting 





the straws entirely off far below the heads,— 
MM. Y. State Ag. Journal. 
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1859, ELEVENTH FAIR. 1859. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
Michigan State Agricultural Nociety. 


Open to Competition from all States. 








The list of premiums offered by the Society is 
the largeat ink most extensive that has ever been 


d in Michigan. : 
o*Premine lists may be had on application to the 


Secretary. 


Exhibitors will be required to purchase an ex- 
hibitor’s ticket before making entries of stock of 
any kind. An exhibitor’s ticket 1s not transferra 
ple, and will permit entrance and exit ta,the party 
only who has made the entry, and to no other 
person. 

Exhibitors of stock, who enter more than one 
animal will be required to pay fifty cents addition- 
al, as an entrance fee for such other stock. 

Entries may be made at any time previous to 
the Fair at the office of the MieniGaAN FARMER, 
180 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


The Buildings and Fixtures. . 

1. The Floral Hall will remain of the same size 
it was last year, being one hundred feet long and 
fifty feet wide, and its decoration will be placed in 
the hands of E. St. Alary, Esq., whose tasteful de- 
signs gave such universal satisfaction at the Fair of 
1858. It will bemainly devoted to the display of 
Fruits, Flowers, Musical Instruments, and Articles 
of Ornament. ? 

2, The Hall of Art is to be a new building, octa- 
gon in shape, with windows in the roof. Here 
will be displayed the collections of paintings, en- 
#ravings, statuary and other works of art. This 
building will be shingled, and weather tight. 

3, The Hall of Mechanics will be extended in 
length and width, so as to afford ample protection 
to all carriages and mechanical designs, and will 
be supplied with steam power. 

4. The Hall of Agriculture will remain of the 
size it was in 1858, being one hundred feet long 
and thirty feet wide, and will as then be devoted 
to the display of seeds, vegetables, household pro 
ductions, bread, butter, honey, sugar, &c. 

5. The Hall of Manufactures will be extended 
and made fifty feet wide, with a good shingle roof 
that will provect all goods from the changes of the 
weather. 

6. The Poultry House will be large and exten- 
sive enough to accommodate all exhibitors. 

7. The pens for the sheep and swine will extend 
along the west fence of the grounds. 

8. The Stables for the horses will extend along 
the west side of the track on the inside for about 
eight hundred feet, in a double row, each stall to 
be five feet wide and ten feet deep, and provided 
with a feeding box and manger. 

9. The Cattle Sheds will extend along the north 
end of the ground, and to be 1800 feet in length in 
two or three separate ranges. 

10. The Amphitheatre will be remodeled and 
improved, and rendered as attractive by the dis- 
play of cattle and horses as it was last year. 

11. Cattle rings will be erected for the display 
and examination of cattle during the fair. 

12. A grand stand, capable of containing two 
thousand persons will be erected in front of the 
judge’s stand, on the north side of the track, that 
ladies may have full opportunity to witness the 
display of horses. ° 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday==-First Day=-Entries, 

The Fair Grounds will be thrown open for mem 
bers and vVisi‘ors at 8 o’clock, A. M. Entries will 
be made at the Secretary’s Office on the grounds 
during the day. 

All persons who have been appointed members 
of the Viewing Committees are requested to report 
themselves at the Secretary’s Office on the grounds, 
where they will receive their tickets, and their 
names will be registered. 

The Gates will close at 7 o’clock P. M. of each 
day. 

Wednesday==-The Examination of Cattle. 

The books of the several classes will be deliver- 
ed to the chairmen of the several Committees, who 
will report themselves at the President’s Stand be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine, when the books 
are delivered, tae committees will immediately 
commence their duties; except in cases where 
there are special directions. 

The examination of Cattle will commence at 
eight o’clock in the Amphitheatre, and the judges 
on Shorthorns will be expected to be ready at that 
time. Exhibitors of Blood Cattle are requested 
to have them in readiness as called for by the 
Marshalls. The examination of cattle will pro- 
ceed throughout the day, both in the Amphithea- 
tre and the cattle rings. Special daily Programmes 
will designate the order of arrangement, and what 
cjasses shall be examined in the cattle rings and 
what in the amphitheatre. 

{@¥" No trotting or driving on the track will be 
permitted on this day before three o’clock, P. M. 

At three o’clock, P. M., the Committee on Trot- 
ting stock will call up in their order the three year 
olds and all stock under that age, and should these 
classes be passed upon, then the Black Hawk and 
Morgan classes of three years old and all under 
that age. 








Thursday==Horses. 

The Viewing Committees will proceed with their 
duties, commencing at eight o’clock. 

The Committee on Horses for All Work will oc- 
cupy the Amphitheatre at eight o’clock. 

The Committee on Trotting Stock, will occupy 
the track and position at the grand stand, and 
when it has passed upon this class, the Committee 
on Black Hawks and Morgans will occupy the 
same position. All cattle that nave not been ex- 
amined on Wednesday, will be examined in the 
cattle rings on this day. 

Examirations will proceed till two o’clock, P.M. 

At three o'clock, the Annual Address will be 
delivered before the society by His Excellency 
Governor N, P. Banxs, of Massachusetts, On the 
close of the address, the examination by the View- 
ing Committees will be resumed. The Commit- 
tees will hand in their reports as soon as possible 
after closing their examinations. 


Friday=-Last Day=-A wards. 

Allstock that have not been examined on the 
previous days of the Fair will be viewed and pass- 
ed upon during the morning of this day. ; 

The awards of premiums will be announced. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year will 
take place. 

The stock will be removed. And all stock that 
may be brought for sale will be offered at auction, 
an auctioneer being on the ground for the purpose. 





Membership tickets $1.00. Each membership 
ticket will be delivered accompanied by four sin- 
gle entry tickets. A membership ticket is not an 
admission ticket. 

Tickets of admission will be sold at the Trea 
surer’s Office beside the gates, at 25 cents each, 

Carriages admitted as follows: Each single horse 
carriage 25 cents; each double carriage and driver 
50 cents; each person in any carriuge must have 


single tickets, 
O, DICKEY, Presipenr, 
Fl URIONE PE arcs Solty, 
6 Me gan 
Wetnote prom Hey gricultural Society, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Brown, TacGarp & Case, Boston,. Devon Herd Book. 
Jas. CHatten & Son, Philadelphia,.New Book. 
Hussarpv & Davis, Detroit,... ...Trees for sale. 

J. W. Bravxey, Philadelphia,......$1000 A Year. 

A. Fannestoox & Sons, Toledo,... Toledo Nurseries. 
Wy. Lawton, New Rochelle, N.Y. . Blackberries. 











STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


_ 


Illinois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9, 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 18-16, 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17. 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-28. 
Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-80. 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-80, 

Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80. 
Connecticut, New Haven, Oct. 11-14 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 13-16, 

New York, Albany, Oct, 4-7. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, Sept. 20-23, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept. 26-30. 
National Fair, Chicago, Ill. Sdpt. 12-17. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Sept. 26, Oct. 1. 
New Hampshire, Dover, Oct. 5-7. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Oct. 5-7, 
Georgia, Atlanta, Oct. 24-28, 
Maryland, Frederick City, Oct. 25-28, 
Alabama, Montgomery, Nov. 15-18, 





COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859, 
Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y, 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 

Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. 

Barry, Hastings, Sept. 29, 30, D. Striker, Sec’y. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12-14, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 

St. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-30, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks 1, Sept. 28-30, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Rapids, Sept. 28-30, L. H. Scranton, Sec’y. 
Berrien, Niles, Sept. 27—29., R. W. Landon, Sec’y. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct. 12, 18, F. M. Holloway, Sec’y. 
Lapeer, Lapeer, Oct. 18-20, H. Loomis, See’y. 

Lenawee, Adrian, Sept. 27, 28, A. Howell, Sec’y, 

Cass, Cassopolis, Sept. 21, 22, C. W. Clisbee, Sec'y. 
Ionia, Ionia, Sept. 29, 30, H. F. Baker, Sec’y. 

Van Buren, Paw Paw, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, O. H. P. Sheldon. 
Sanilac, Lexington, Sept. 27, 28, C. Waterbury, Sec’y. 
Washtenaw and Wayne Union, Ypsilanti, Sept. 28-80, 
Shiawasssee, Corunna, Sept. 29, 30, P. 8. Lyman, Sec’y. 
Horse Show, Kalamazoo, Oct. 11-14, G. F. Kidder, Sec’y. 
Eaton, Charlotte, Sept. 26-28, 

Calhoun, Marshall, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, 8. Lewis, Sec’y. 
Ingham, Mason, Oct. 6, 7, G. M. Huntington, Sec y. 
Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Oct. 11-13. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1859. 
‘The Markets. 





























In the markets of this week we notice no 
change of importance. ,Prices seem to be 
somewhat firmer, and the delivery of grain is 
hardly equal to the demand for it. The prices 
of freight having been advanced somewhat, it 
caused, not exactly a depression but a slight 
lull; bolders of large stocks waiting before 
submitting to any decline of prices, to see its 
effects. But it occasioned no decline, and 
both wheat and flour are higher to-day than 
they were a week ago. The eastern markets 
have not yet begun to be supplied for the 
fall, if we may judge from the account of the 
stock on hand in the large cities, so that we 
may look for a more spirited trade during the 
fall, than we havo had for some years. 

We note by recent urrivals that the grain 
markets are very dull in Great Britain, and 
prices continue at the lowest rates, and yet 
accounts of the crops age not favorable to a 
long continuance of such a state of things. 
There has been an unprecedented drouth this 
summer which has very much shortened the 
fall crops over a large extent of conntry, and 
we should not be at all surprised to find in 
the course of a few months that this cause 
would affect the breadstuff market, It is yet 
too early to say much on the subject; but it 
seems so to us, Even in Scotland the crops 
are not considered by any means equal to an 
average. 


The Stock of Flour in New York. 


A great dispute has been going on for some 
time between the two great commercial news- 
papers of New York city. The Journal of 
Coinmerce on the one hand has argued up and 
estimated the stock of wheat and flour in store 
or on hand in New York city for the last year, 
at much higher figures than actual investiga 
tion will warrant. On this subject, the New 
York Courier and Enquirer observes: ~* 

“The Journal of Commerce conceived the 
brilliant idea, twenty-two months ago, of de- 
termining the stock of flour in this market by 
mouns of a series of estimates. It estimated 
among other items, the deliveries from local 
millers, at 15,000 barrels per week. Now we 
have the word of the most active member of 
the firm of Hecker & Bros., by whom more 
than half of these deliveries are made, and 
who undoubtedly know of all the wheat that 
is taken for grinding in this market, that 10,- 
000 barrels per week, for the deliveries of lo- 
cal millers, &c., the year through, is a fair es- 
timate, and that 12,000 barrels is a very full 
estimate. Let usset them down at 11,000 
barrels, This is 4,000 barrels per week less 
than the Journal's estimate, and we leave to 
those of our readers who are familiar with the 
matter, to judge which is most likely to be 
correct. The Journal has been carrying on 








its present s, stem of estimates since November 
1, 1857, ninety-three weeks, Itis thus clear 
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that in this single item it has been led into an 
over-estimate of the stock, amounting to 372,- 
000 barrels! Besides, the stock at the start- 
ing point was placed by it fully 100,000 bar- 
rels too high, as we showed at the time by the 
Journal's own figures,—making a total exag- 
geration, without going into other items, of 
472,000, or nearly half a mi lion of barrels” 


It will be seen that this discrepancy be- 
tween two such doctors of the markets is a 
matter of some importance to us at the west, 
who furnish the supplies. We incline to 
think that the figures given by the Courier 
and Enquirer are the most reliable, and that 
there is a less amount of breadstuffs on hand 
in the New York market than has been sup- 
posed. Why should it be affected so sensi- 
bly by every variation, were it not that the 
stock has been go light, that there was noth- 
to fall back upon, and that whenever a slight 
advance, or a light demand made a draught 
upon the stock, there was an immediate puls- 
ation felt all along the western markets, tend- 
ing to keep up prices, and agitating holders 
with an indefinite feeling that the « good 
time” was near at hand? 

The Courier and Enquirer then goes on to 
show what the amount of flour on hand is. 
On the first of last April it was made by act- 
ual count to 465,000 bbls. and since that 
time the receipts and consumption have been 
as follows: 


Stock of flour, April 1, 1859, bbls... 465,000 
Receipts since 97 


Deliveries from local millers..--..... 242,000 
: 1,677,000 
Consumption, 22 weeks, 56,000 bbls. 
Per WeeK coca coon... coco eene-----. 1,282,000 


Exports... ce0e econ conn coneeceeeeee. 316,000 





—— 1,548,000 
Apparent stock, Sept. 1.......--........ 125,000 
Actual stock, Sept. 1.. 222-2. ---------2--222. 122,500 


The Journal of Commerce at first put down 
the consumption of New York city and its 
surrounding markets at 15,000 bbls. per day. 
This estimate was so much above the actual 
amount that it created quite an excitement, 
from which it has been elicited that the act- 
ual daily consumption of that emporium does 
not much exceed at any time 9,000 bbls., and 
generally it is but 8,000 barrels, or an ave- 
rage of 40,000 bushels of wheat. This is pret- 
ty high, for when figured up for a whole year 
of 365 days, it will be seen that besides the 
exports, the great city herself needs for her 
own consumption, more than twice the ‘sur- 
plus crop of Michigan even when it is as good 
as it is this year, and taken at very liberal es- 
timates of Mr. John Bull. 





About Advertisements. 


Eprror Micuican FarmMER:—Dear Sir— 
In the Farmer of the 27th inst. are three ad- 





vertisements, under the heads, “ Agents 
Wanted,” “Secrets Disclosed”and “Hard Times 
no More,” which I think do not look well in a 
paper designed for the benefit of farmers.— 
We support the FarmEr because we like the 
reading matter it contains, and the reliable 
information which it gives from time to time 
—and we expect that that no advertisements 
will be admitted into its columns but such as 
the publishers have every reason to believe 
come from responsible men, and are of a na- 
ture calculated to benefit the farmer, and not 
designed specially to take money from the 
pocket without rendering anything in return, 
save it be some worthless “circulars.” We 
look upon the Farmer as the guardian of our 
interests, and hold its editors responsible for 
admitting into its columns advertisements 
which serve no other purpose but to deplete 
the pockets of those’ of our young men who 
are not familiar with the tricks resorted to by 
advertising swindlers. I verily believe that 
more money will be taken out of the State 
of Michigan by such advertisements, and no 
value returned, than will be received on sub- 
scription for the Farmer for the next three 
months—and people will be more readily 
duped, because the advertisements come to 
them through such a responsible medium, 
and they will believe that surely they will not 
be humbugged this time. 

I make these statements, not because I 
have in avy way suffered, but I have known 
quite a number who have been just on the 
point of parting with five, ten or fifteen dol- 
lars, that they might in return for money sent 
receive the promised ticket to the new and 
hidden El Dorado. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you 
can explain and satisfy your readers about 
these things, whereof complaint is made.— 
May the time soon come when publishers will 
reject advertisements which show upon the 
face of them a design to fleece the people of 
their money, without rendering them an 
equivalent. 

The MicutgaNn FARMER is well liked in the 
Grand River Valley, and you may look out 
for a host of subscribers when the time comes 
for renewing our subscriptions. We know 
that the more subscribers we send you, the 
better paper you will be able to send us in re- 
turn—and therefore it is for every man’s in- 
terest, who takes the FARMER, to see that his 
neighbor subscribes also. May every one so 





added to your books, and we be the recipients 
of the best farmer's paper published in this 
or any other country. 


Truly yours, 
Grand Rapids, Aug. 29th, 1859. 


To all that is said above, every man and 
woman connected with the management of 
the Micnigan Farmer most heartily responds, 
and to it they cheerfully give their unquali- 
fied approval. But in the meanwhile, our 
knd friend and correspondent will permit us 
a word of explanation. When, at the solicit- 
ation of a number of the friends of the Far- 
ER in every part of the State, and in accord- 
ance with our own judgment, we made the 
advance, and changed the paper from a 
monthly to a weekly journal, and altered the 
system from the credit to the prepay plan, 
we were informed that we should have a 
hearty support, which would place us in such 
a position that we should not have to depead 
largely upon advertising business, and hence 
we should be enabled to exclude just such 
notices as are mentioned above, and we did. 


8. 8. B 


To many persons who sent us advertisements, | 


and money with them to pre-pay their inser- 
tion, that we did not consider suitable for our 
columns, we returned their advances and re- 
fused to publish their advertisements, and in 
this way we cut off a portion of our legiti- 
mate business, with the design of gratifying 
our own tastes and the wishes of many valued 
friends. Butit did not pay us. The farming 
community of Michigan have not given us 
anything like a share of the patronage which 
they have accorded to papers out of the 
State; and whilst we are conscious of having 
done our whole duty by them, in giving 
them a weekly agricultural and family jour- 
nal equal in every respect, in its first year, to 
any of its cotemporaries, and in most re- 
spects more valuable to the agriculturists of 
Michigan than any that is published outside 
of the State, we have had to sustain it from 
other sources besides the patronage bestowed 
upon it by the farmers of Michigan in the 
shape of subscriptions. It is not our inten- 
tion to place anything in any of its columns 
that will mislead any one; but when a re- 
spectable house sends us an advertisement, 
and prepays it, and we find nothing offensive 
init, we cannot take upon us the offic2 of 
censor and decree that such and such an ad- 
vertisement is a swindle. We do not know 
whether it is or no’; that is for those persons 
interested in the business advertised to deter- 
mine. No editor or publisher of a paper can 
or ought to erect himself into o tribunal 
which shall, without any testimony or evi- 
dence, pronounce that the man who wishes 
to advertise with him is a swindler. That 
won’t do. Men in business are willing to in- 
vest their means in advertising; it is for those 
who have dealings with them to make up 
their own judgments, An editor who under- 
took it for them would be stepping out of his 
place. When a public wrong is done, and 
evidence is brought him to prove that wrong, 
then the editor may decide, but not before. 
Weare well aware that much money goes 
out of the State to keep up eastern parties 
who prey upon the ignorance and greenness 
of their western cousins. How many times 
in passing through the State, have we found 
parties getting up subscriptions to some gift 
speculation, and frequently we have found 
among the readiest subscribers, agents and 
persons whose monies had gone east, buy 
who could not at the same time pay the 


amounts they were owing us. 
Again, our friend complains that young 


men get inveigled out of their money in this 
way. Now does it not strike him that the 
applicants in response to these advertisements 
are persons desirous of shunning hard and 
honest work, and are real!y men who think 
there is some quick and easy wuy of getting 
a livelihood, without industry or without capi- 
tal, that is better and not so annoying as the 
work to which they have been accustomed? 
We have as often found that there was as 
much desire to make money out of communi- 
ty in an easy way by the dupes as by the 
advertisers. 





ger The Messrs. L. D. & H. C. Griggs of 
this city inform us that they have been doing 
a good business the past season in supplying 
customers from all parts of the State with the 
well-tried and reliable Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines, for which they are the 
agents They keep on hand a good stock 
of various styles and prices, and we recom- 
mend our friends from the country to give 
them a call when they come to town, It is 
worth while to see the Iron Needlewoman 
work, and to have her mysterious accom- 
plishments explained to you by the obliging 
and gentlemanly agents, even if you do not 
buy a machine, which you will doubtless be 
greatly tempted to do, after seeing the ease 
and perfection with which its work is done. 
These machines bave taken the first prize 
at the late Illinois State Fair, over some 





see to it, and a long list of new names be 


twenty others entered in competition. 














_ #@ We take the liberty of caliing atten. 
tion to the fact that C. B. Fisk, of Coldwa- 
ter, having taken up his residence in St, Louis 
offers for sale some real estate that is well 
worth the attention of parties looking for an 
investment of spare capital. One of the items 
is a very fine farm of 200 acres, in a good 
state of improvement, within a healthy dis- 
tance of the village of Coldwater,” which he 
says he is willing to sell “at low price and 
On easy terms,” and what he says, we know 
he means. 

N.B.—As there may be seme inquiries 
as to what we mean by “healthy distance,” 
we give the definition as being located co 
that an owner, with a reasonable appetite, 
and not too corpulent, could drive down any 
morning to the butcher's shop and get a beef 
steak in time to be cooked for breakfast, with- 
out having the cook grumbling at being kept 
too late with her mornifig meal ! 





J=az- Messrs. Hubbard & Davis, of this city, 
have a fine assortment of trees, shrubbery 
and plants for the fall trade. ‘Those wishing 
to provide themselves with choice winter 
blooming plants will do well to give them a 
call. For a list of varieties see their advert- 
isement on another page. 





fee The attention of those interested in 
Sorghum Sugar making is directed to the ad- 
vertisement of Higby & Stearns of this city. 
The instruments they offer for sale are said 
to be of superior manufacture. 





Za We commence this week the publica- 
tion of a series of articles on Bees and their 
management by one who is experienced in 
the business, and capable of te!ling what he 
knows in a practical way that will be a bene- 
fit to the readers of the Farmer. 


Scientific Intelligence, 





Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 

August 28, 1859.—C. W. & J. H. Crandall and H. N, 
Hawkins, Cameron, Ill., Improvement in Mole Plows. 

J. 8. Hawkins and R, Hawkins, Greenfield, Ind. Ime 
provement in Harvesters, 

O. Hussy, Baltimore, Md. Improvement in Harvest 
ers. 

D. Murray, Fairfield, Conn. Improved method of 
measuring grain. 

Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
August 30, 1859.—J, A. Falk, A. Johnson and G. A, 
Erickson, Altona, 11, Improvement in Harvesters. 

A. Whitley, Springfield, Ohio. Improvement in Hare 
vesters, 

W. P. Goolman, Dublin, Ind. Improvement in Rotary 
Harrows, 

A. Sherwood, Auburn, N. ¥. Improvement in grain 
binding machines. 

We note that P. B. Sheldon of Prattsburg, N. Y., has 
taken out a patont for an improved composition for de- 
stroying borers and other insects injurious to fruit trees. 


ie 


General News, 





—Alanson Jermain, one of the editors, and junior pro 
prietor of the Adrian Hepositor, died on the 8d inst., 
aged 82. 


—Both the senior members of the great publishing 
firm of Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston, have died re- 
cently, and itis said that owing to temporary embar- 
rassments the house has been obliged to suspend for the 
present, Several other extensive business firms in Bos- 
ton have failed lately. 


—The Louisville Cowrier says, the death of Robert 
Wickliffe will render necessary the return of Col. Prese 
ton, now at the Court of Madrid. The estate of Mr, 
Wickliffe is enormous, and Mrs. Preston, the wife of our 
Minister, is one of the three heirs who inherit the whole, 
The share of Mrs, Preston, added to the present fortune 
of her husband, will make Col. Preston one of the richest 
men of the age. 

—The first general Editorial Convention held in Illi- 
nois convened at Freeport om the 9th inst. There were 
present forty-eight Editors, including one lady, Mrs. J. 
C. Croly, of the Rockford News. 


—It is said that important gold mines have been dis- 
covered in the southern part of Oregon, a district hither- 
to much neglected. 

—It is reported that the man who was to jump from 
Wright’s pleasure grounds into the Niagara river is 
drowned, 


—The damage by the late fire at Halifax is said to 
amount to a million of dollars. 

—Leigh Hunt, the veteran poet.of England, died Aug, 
28, in the 75th year of his age. 

The receipts of the Illinois State Fair, which closed 
on Friday last, were $10,600. 

— Official information is received at Portland that the 
Great Eastern leaves Holyhead for Portland on the 15th 
inst. 

—Ryan, the weather.seer of Michigan, will soon visit 
Washington to lay his science before Prof. Henry of the 
Smithsonian Institute, as well as to intérest Lieut. Maue 
ry in his discoveries. , 

—Eighteen hundred pages of testimony have already 
been taken if Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to Effie Carstang, 
who recovered $100,000 of Henry Shaw, in St. Louis, for 
breach of promise. 

—The New Orleans Picayune says that Mr. Oliver J. 
Morgan, of Carroll Parish, La., has presented to Bishop 
Polk the handsome sum of forty thousand dollars, as a 
foundation of a professorship of Agricultural Chemistry 
in the “ University of the South.” The munificent do- 
nation makes up the entire amount of $500,000, required 
by the charter of the establishment of the proposed Uni- 
versity. 

—The editor of the Jackson Patriot has had a pump 
kin pie presented to him, and the Branch county Union 
gives thanks fora big apple weighing a pound and an 
ounce, and measuring 163¢ inches in circumference, 

—Fruit dealers of Boston are being prosecuted for 
selling berries by wine instead of dry measure ; the pen- 
alty is a fins not exceeding $10. 

—The Boston Zranseript learns from private letters 
that Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning is lying seriously 
ill at hor home near Florence. 

—The Courier’s special New Orleans correspondent 
reports serious injuries to the Mississippi Cotton crop 
from rust and boll worms. 

—City of Mexico advices to the 29th ult. state that 
Miramon was still in the Capital, and not at Luis Potosi, 
as reported. 

—Frederica Bremer is at Athens, A writer describes 
her as a “dear little old lady.” 


. 
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Ghe Household. 


‘* She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 
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I CARE FOR SOMEBODY. 


BY L. ©. HILL, 
‘When Iam cheered by friends I love, 
When life is blithe and gay ; 
When the heart is light and fancy roams, 
And.charms me on my way}; 
J look sround on those I love,— 
My heart is full of glee, 
They care for somebody, so do I, 
For somebody cares for me, 


Nothing on earth is e’er so dear, 
No blessing charms me more, 
Than sweet communion with my friends,” 
To tell our pleasures o'er. 
O glad the time when we can meet 
And sing our songs of glee,— 
They care for somebody, so do I, 
For somebody cares for me. 


I love to go to the house of God, 
To talk and sing and pray,— 
To read God's word, and praise his name 
For the blessings of each day. 
For there I meet my brethren dear,— 
°Tis a pleasure them to see ;— 
They care for somebody, so do I, 
For somebody cares for me. 


When far from home I long have roamed, 
Nor friends nor kindred near, 

And none but strangers met my gaze, 
Oft dropped the briny tear. 

O then how glad to meet again, 
Those I had longed to see; 

They cared for somebody, so did I, 
For somebody cared for me. 


‘When sorrow weighs our spirits down, 
And grief and care anu pain 

Are raging with triumphant sway 
O’er hand and heart and brain ; 

O then "tis sweet to know there’s near 
A friend I love to see, 

They care for somebody, so do I, 
For somebody cares for me. 


I love to think that there is one, 
Who will my love repay; 

Who'll share with me the griefs and cares 
And pleasures of each day. 

Each hour will now a blessing bring, 
Each moment full of glee;— 

She cares for somebedy, so do I, 
For somebody cares for me, 


O sad the life of those on earth, 
Who friendless roam for aye, 

The world is cold, unlovely, dark,— 
Slow wear the hours away. 

Not so when friends are round our way 
With words of sympathy, 

Thy care fur somebody, so do I, 
For somebody cares for me. 

Spring Arbor, Mich. 





Proprieties of Speech. 


The same causes that have brought to life 
and fostered into rank growth so many 
noxious weeds of literature in the shape of 
flash books and papers, have also given rise 
to a lower, ranker, still more noxious under- 
growth of improprieties of speech commonly 
called slang. It became popular to be witty, 
or to be thought so, and everybody who 
could say or write a smart or flippont thing, 
set up, or was set up,as a wit. Efforts to 
excel in this line encouraged a lawless use of 
language which has degenerated into vulgar- 
isms most offensive to good taste, but which 
meet the eye and ear at every turn. Books 
are full of them, papers are full of them, peo- 
ple’s mouths are full of them. Dainty young 
ladies on their parlor sofas think that a fa- 
miliar use of loose expressions shows their 
smartness and daring, and, “ No sir—ee,” and 
“Tl bet you don’t,”:and “You wont come 
that game,” and other kindred phrases are 
lisped out with a simpering self-complacency 
that would lead one to think they had been 
on social terms with corner} rowdies and in- 
cipient bar-room candidates for the higher 
(or lower) grades of gambling and jockey 
circles. We recollect not long since hearing 
such sayings a8 these pretty freely brought 
out in the course of a conversation between a 

young lady and two young gentlemen. All 
the “ slang,” we are ashamed to say, came from 
the young lady’s lips. She was pretty, and 
what many would’ call accomplished.— 
What opinion the young gentlemen formed 
of the tone of her mind could only be guessed 
from the significant glances that passed be- 
tween them now and then while she was in- 
dulging in fashionable little laughs at what 
she thought her own cleverness, Having 
really some regard for her from family con- 
siderations, as well as respect for the credit of 
our sex, we ventured, in private, to hint that 
she had overstepped the bounds of feminine 
delicacy in making use of expressions which, 

to say the least, showed bad taste and a 

familiarity with low associations, ghe at 

once flew to what she called the most popular 
books and papers of the day to justify herselg, 

“Everybody speaks and writes differently 
now from what they formerly did,” said she, 

“Look at Fanny Fern, There is not a more 

popwlar writer in America than she is, All 

the newspapers praise her hooks to the skies, 
and yet they are full of expressions that you 
would call worse than anything J have said, 

Ido not see why I should be censured for 


using words that she and many cther writers 
are praised at.d well paid for using!” 

Sure enough, why should she? But first, 
why should such writers be honored and paid 
for teaching such lessons and so corrupting 
the public taste? sowing seeds in the minds of 
the young that will take root and grow rankly, 
bearing through each successive class and 
generation still more degenerate fruits?— 
Authors are responsible in a very great de 
gree for the lamentable prevalence of slang 
phrases, for they are usually put into the 
mouths of their smartest characters and 
made to appear as evidence of their talents 
and independence, ‘The young are ready 
imitators and soon excel in attempts to show 
themselves as smart as the smartest. 

But it is not to authors we wish to speak 
directly just now. We write to ask our 
young friends to avoid all loose and low 
phrases; turn aside from them in books or 
papers or conversation as you would from 
a muddy pool in your path. Walk ugon the 
hard, fresh, healthy earth. Use pure words 
and keep your minds pure. If you incline to 
use by-words the habit will grow upon you, 
and often show itself in times and places 
most unseemly. Girls especially should be 
careful of their speech. We once heard a 
farmer’s daughter say, 

“I’m glad I live in the country where I 
can have perfect liberty to dress and talk and 
act just as I please. None of your starched 
up city notions for me, about primness and 
propriety, and‘ If you please, and ‘I thank 
you. Nosir-ee! I’m one of them, and as 
good as the best, and I don’t believe in be- 
ing hampered by rules and forms.” 

Perhaps if such a girl were to live entirely 
by herself all her life, there would not be 
much harm done if she followed out her ideas 
of freedom of speech to the utmost extent. 
But it is not so. She has brothers and sis- 
ters and friends who are to be influenced by 
her example. Boys usually look upon the 
women of their own families asesamples of 
the sex in general, and their standard of what 
women should be, will be higber or lower in 
proportion to the examples daily set before 
them. Young men brought up in families 
where the girls are habitually rough and un- 
couth in dress and speech cannot be expected 
to have a very high estimate of the require- 
ments of social life, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that when they go out into the world 
they fall into still lower associations than those 
they have been accustomed to; it is so much 
easier sliding down hill than toiling up. 
Purity and delicacy of heart and mind and 
life will show themselves in outward forms, 
in personal neatness and cleanliness of attire, 
and in the refinements of thought and speech 
which secure our own self respect and elevate 
us in the estimation of others. The young 
lady who permits herself to lisp popular vul- 
garisms in the parlor, forfeits her right to the 
position she claims in society. No lady would 
soil her mind and conversation with such 
things, any more than a tidy housekeeper 
would taint her finest lawns and linens with 
the soot and dust of a slattern’s kitchen.— 
Farmers’ girls, and boys too, who familiarize 
themselves with the use of low expressions 
are laying the foundation for low associations 
in the future. True refinement does not 
come of being “hampered by forms and 
ru'es,” but it grows by the inward cultivation 
of purity of thought and sentiment and feel- 
ing, which show their genuineness by the 
outward expressions of words and actions — 
Parents should early check in their little ones 
the inclination to adopt a careless way of 
speaking. There are words and ways enough 
to express all our joys and sorrows, and all 
ideas that words can convey without descend- 
ing to vulgarity, and the proper use of words 
and forms of speech should be among the 
earliest lessons taught to children. It is also 
to be hoped that an era of purer literature 
will soon dawn upon the world, The flash 





till you would think it was more spoiled 
with the trampling, than all the good they 
would do it; but after a shower it would 
start up fresh and green, snd grow like a 
weed. They raise good flax, but it is not 
doue without pains, 

It is not till the last of this month and the 
beginning of July that they shear sheep, for 
although the spring is early, yet all along 
even in this month a.coid, chill, wind, at 
times, blows off the salt water. Early lambs 
are also shorn about the first of August. 

The days are now very long. About the 
twentieth, on a clear night, you can see a lit- 
tle glimmering of light in the west till the 
day dawns in the east. You would think it 
odd to travel through the country when the 
sun isan hour high, and see all silent and 
still, except the songs of the birds, the peo- 
ple all in their beds and the cattle in their 
stalls. As the weather gets hot, the fun of 
chasing mad dogs commences. Almost every 
week you will hear the cry, “ Whoop! hello! 
stop the mad dog.” The weaver jumps off 
his loom and runs with a stick, the blacksmith 
leaves his anvil and carries a hammer in his 
hand. the farmer with his spade or shovel, 
and the carpenter with his hatchet. The 
poor dog takes to his heels and would soon 
leave them all behind, but the bue and ery 
raises the country before him and these drive 
him back on those behind. In less than an 
hour he is ran down, kooske! on the head, 
and buried so deep that the poisonous virus 
can not affect the grass on the surface. Still, 
many are afraid to let their cows graze on 
the spot. In nine cases out of ten, there is 
nothing at all the matter with the dog. Some- 
body has un ill will at a dog, or perhaps only 
at the owner. He finds the former straying 
away and takes after him with stones. The 
animal runs with a drooping tail, a frightened 
look, and a frothy mouth. The next man 
that sees him raises the cry of a mad dog.— 
This is what was intended and the dog is 
killed. If a man had a worthless dog he 
wanted killed, and perhaps a number of wea- 
ver boys who wanted to srtetch their limbs, 
instead of killing the dog decently, they 
would put him in a bag and carry off a mile, 
and then set him off with the ery, “The bad 
dog! the bad dog!” The first man that 
would hear it would yell out in response, the 
mad dog! hillo! stop the mad dog! and so 
take after him till he would be killed. This 
was great sport, but it was far from innocent 
sport. The dog driven to desperation, might 
possibly bite somebody, and shorily after be 
killed. No harm would ensue, but the un- 
fortunate victim would live years in suspense, 
imagining he had been bitten by a mad dog, 
and not knowiug when the latent virus would 
break out in hydrophobia. If one really has 
been bitten by an animal laboring under hy- 
drophobia, and uses the proper medicines for 
forty days without any symptoms, I believe 
there is no danger afterwards. But at that 
time it was thought there was no remedy for 
it, and that it might break out years after the 
wound had been reczived. It was customary 
after the first paroxysm to bleed the patient 
to death, or smother him between matrasses— 
“a practice,” says Dr. Buchan, “ which ought 
to have been punished as a crime.” 





Bad Company. 
A SKETCH FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ms 


It is an old saying that “a man is known 
by the company he keeps,” and a saying more 
true never was uttered. This means that the 
person is judged by such company, and such 
judgment must have a powerful weight against 
the character and interests of any person.— 
A single life-picture—one drawn from actual 
observation—will illustrate my meaning. 

In a small country village lived a wealthy 
machinist named Clark. By industry and 
perseverance he had collected a handsome 
property, but he still carried on his business 





style has had its day. It has raged like the 
dog-star, and with an influence all as baneful. 
That a healthy reaction will speedily succeed, 
and slang in all its forms be banished from 
our books and papers and conversation, 
should be the devout wish of all who respect 
the proprieties of speech. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 





PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL 2EADERS OF THE MIOHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE, 


NUMBER FIFTEEN. 





for the farmers. 
limestone, dig drains, and weed their flax and 
potatoes, Flax is sown in April ard wed in 
May and the beginning of June. Every- 
thing green except the flax is carefully picked 
out, and the clods fairly pulverized. You 
will sometimes see a whole family, man, wo- 
man and child, on a flax field for days together, 





June.—This is quite a slack month of work 
However, they draw their 


the same as before—save that he did not now 
work at the bench, having as much other bu- 
siness as he could attend to. Among his 
workmen was a youth named Nathan Wilder. 
Nathan was almost twenty-one years of age, 
and had been in Mr. Clarke’s employ nearly 
seven years, having been bound to him as aa 
apprentice. He was a young man of more 
than ordinary intelligence, and was respected 
and loved by all who knew him. His direct 
qualities were all good, and his personal ap- 
pearance was not only manly, but eminently 
handsome. 

Yet Nathan had one fault. He had con- 
tracted a habit of associating with some of 
the reckless, unprincipled youths of the town. 
He loved to go away in the evening and meet 
with them at some store or hall, and join 
with them in laugh, story, and jest; and his 
social nature was of that ardent impulsive kind 
which leads one to join in just such sports as 
may chance to be started. Such a youth 





would never project a bad plan, but should 
his companions do so, he would be almost sure 
to join them. Some of these youths were low 
and degraded in character; but yet managed 
to hold on to a certain degree of respectabili 
ty, through the influence of respectable con- 
nections. Young Wilder knew that they 
were “jolly good fellows,” because he had 
heard others say it, and he looked at nothing 
beyond this. He felt sure that nothing could 
induce him to do an evil deed, and with this 
self-assurance he was satisfied. 

* Where now?” said Mr. Clark, as Nathan 
was preparing to go out one evening. ‘The 
young man lived with his master, and had 
been a member of the family during the whole 
term, thus far, of his apprenticeship. 

“Q, just going out to spend the evening 
with a few friends,” replied Nathan with a 
slight smile. 

“‘ Anything particular going on ?” pursued 
Mr. Clark. 

“ Why, I believe some of the boys think of 
going over to the village,” answered the youth 
with some hesitation. 

“ What for?” 

“ Well—there is a sort of party over there 
to-night.” 

“ Where” 

“ At Billy Mac Wayne’s,” 

“ And did you think of going there with 
them?” 

“Why,” answered Nathan, looking down 
upon the floor, “1 thought if the rest went I 
should go. I didu’t suppose you would for- 
bid it.” 

“No, Nathan, I should not forbid it, but I 
should hope you would not go?” 

“But why? A lot of friends are going, 
and they are only going for a little sport.” 
“But do you know what kind of sport they 
will have before they get back? Now mark 
me, Nathan, I do not wish to deprive you of 
any real pleasure, but I do wish to kcep you 
from danger. You know the character of 
those who are going, and you know that they 
will be very sure to commit some evil deeds 
before they get back. I heard some of the 
boys in the blacksmith’s department talking 
about it this afternoon, The Peterkin boys 
will te there, and so will the Hamptons and 
Lumbys. You know they will get rum at 
MacWayne’s, and that they will disturb the 
peace.” 

“But I should not engage in any such 
thing as that,” said Nathan, with much eai- 
nestness. “I never take a part in their 
doings.” 

“ You only go to see the sport, eh?” enquir: 
ed Mr. Clark, with a significant smile. 
““Why—yes—I s’pose so.” 

“So I thought. And now I want you to 
understand this thing—‘ A man is known by 
the company he keeps.’ There is no mistake 
about this. Now you know that most of the 
people over in the back village are poor, 
though they may be industrious and frugal. 
And you know, too, that the boys in our vil- 
lage go over there to have their scrapes, be- 
cause of the poverty and ignorance of the 
people there. Hence the very starting point 
is not only wrong, but low and cruel, Only 
last week, poo? Johnny Eastman’s fence was 
torn down, and his barn doors carried off, be- 
sides several other tricks of the same stamp. 
Perhaps you know of this.” 

Nathan Wilder hung down his head and 
blushed, and a faint “yes sir,” escaped from 
his lips. 

“You were there, weren’t ycu?” pursued 
Mr. Clark. 

“Yes sir, I was; but I had nothing to do 
with that—not a thing,” 

** But you stood by and laughed to see it 
done?” 

“TI couldn’t help laughing, sir.” 

“Tam sorry, Nathan, that you should have 
thus helped the evil disposed ones in their 
work. Youneedn’t look so wondering at me: 
for I mean just what I say. These wicked 
rakes ask for no other pleasure than to cause 
poor peop’e pain, and make their companions 
laugh, Any thing at which you would laugh 
they would do. Now,I cannot conceive of 
a meaner or more niggardly act than that.— 
Had they come and torn down my fence, it 
would not have been half so Ciiminal, moral- 
ly speaking, for Eastman is poor, and must 
feel such a loss very much.” 

“T knew it was a mean trick, and I would 
not join them in it,” said Nathan. 

“But you stood by and saw them do it?” 

“ Yes, sir; because I didn’t want to come 
home alone.” 

“TI understand it, Nathan; and let me as 
sure you that the best way to avoid coming 
home alone is never to go in company of any 
one who may do that of which you may be 
ashamed, Just as sure “as you continue in 
this way, and to be seen in this company, just 
so sure will you be judged with them. Now 
Tam going to give you a bit of information, 











Only yesterday, a gentleman asked me what 
kind of a young man “that Nathan Wilder” 
was. Of course I told him you were a good 
youth, and asked him what he meant. He 
then informed me that you were with the 
party who tore down Eastman’s fence and 
did other things of equal shame and sin. He 
did not know that you lived in my family 
and he only asked for information, as he had 
seen you often, and supposed you to be a fine 
yeung man. Ihope you will not go out this 
evening.” 

“ Of course I shall not if you do not wish 
it.” 

“ But do you wish to go?” 

The youth hesitated. ‘The fact was, he had 
been anticipating the sport for days, and he 
could not immediately give it up. 

“ Cooper is going,” he said, after some mo- 
ments thought. 

“ Joseph, do you mean.” 

“ Yes, sir.” re 

“TI am sorry for it, then, for Joseph Cooper 
I know is a kind, generous, honest youth, and 
he ought not thus to ruin his reputation. 
You look surprised, but I speak the truth.— 
No man, be he ever so pure, can associate 
long with evil companions without losing his 
standing among respectable people, Why, 
you are looked upon by some as having a 
hand in the mischief of which I have spo- 
ken.” 


“ But people who know me would know 
better,” uttered Nathan, confidently, 

“ How should they know better? You seek 
those evil companions, and are present at 
their evil work. You know who pulled down 
Kastman’s fence, of course. I don’t mean to 
ask you who did it, but I say you know.” 

“ Yes, sir, I do.” 

“And you, were you asked who did it, 
would not tell.” 
“Of course not. 
companion.” 

“So I supposed. And now look at it.— 
You were in the company—one of the party; 
the party did certain deeds, and you must 
bear your share of the blame. But let this 
pass. You know that those young men with 
whom you would associate are evil disposed 5 
and you know, too, that if they go over to 
Mac Wayne’s to night, they will be up to 
some sort of mischief. I think I have said 
enough to enable you to understand the rest. 
Now you may spend the evening with Mabel, 
or you may go over to the back village, just 
as you choose.” 

Nathan Wilder started as he heard these 
words ; but before he could make any reply, 
his master was gone. But he was not long 
left alone, for ina moment more a bright- 
eyed lovely girl, of some nineteen summers, 
came tripping into the rcom. She was Mr. 
Clark’s only child. Long had the youth loved 
that fair lovely girl, and he knew she loved 
him in return; but he had not yet had the 
courage to mention the subject to his master, 
for he was only an apprentice now, though a 
few short months would set him free. Buta 
strange hope started to life in his bosom now. 
Those last words of her parent, and the pe- 
culiar tone in which they were spoken, and 
the look which accompanied them, meant 
something. 

“ Are you going out this evening?” the girl 
asked. 

“No,” he promptly answered. 

“Good. I shall have company, for father 
and mother are both going out to spend the 
evening.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Joseph Cooper 
called for Nathan to accompany him, but bis 
mission was fruitless. He urged, and urged, 
but Nathan said “ No.” 

“ Never again on any such scrapes, and I 
advise you to follow my plan.” 

Cooper at length found that the youth was 
in earnest, and, with a derisive laugh, he went 
his way. 

Wejneed not tell how Nathan spent the 
evening, nor how happy he was. But one 
thing we will state. Very late, after very 
many meaningles things had been talked 
about, Nathan arrived at a point where he 
found courage to ask Mabel if she thought 
her father would ever consent to receive him 
for a son-in-law. 

“He has spoken with me on the subject, 
answered the maiden, frankly and firmly, “ and 
he told me that, if you made as good a man, 
morally and socially, as you had thus far been 
a boy and youth, he should be happy to see 
me your wife,” 

For some moments after that, the youth 
thought mere than he spoke; and the glis- 
tening tears that stood in his eyes told how 
deep were his feelings. 

On the following morning, Nathan went 
early to the shop, happy and buoyant.— 


I would not expose a 
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made his appearance, looking sleepy, and with 
a pale face. 

“ Well, Joe,” said Nathan, “ what sort of a 
timo did you have last night?” 

“ Glorious—glorious,” cried Cooper. “Rum 
enough, though, and I was fool enough to 
drink some.” 

This last clause was spoken in a changed 
tone. 

“Why, I did not know that yee eres 
drank,” said Nathan, with much surprise. 

«J don’t like to; but I had to last night. 
They hung;on so that I couldn’t get rid of 
it.” 

“Ah, Joe, you'd better have taken my ad- 
vice last night.” 

« And how long is it since you Lave become 
so nice?” asked Cooper with some irony. 

“Qnly since last evening,” kindly replied 
Nathan, “and even then I became so only 
from the plain advice and counsel of another.” 

« But we had some rare sport. O, some— 
I tell you.” And as Cooper thus spoke, he 
gave asignificant wink, and then went to his 
bench. 

Joseph Cooper was only two-and twenty, 
and had been an apprentice to Mr. Clark un- 
til his majority, since which time he had been 
at work as a journeyman. 

Nothing more ;w.s said on the subject of 
the last night's scrape until near the middle 
of the afternoon. It was near three o'clock, 
when the deputy sheriff entered the shop and 
inquired for Joseph Cooper. 

“ Where is Cooper?” the officer asked of 
Nathan Wilder. 

“That’s him at the other end of the shop, 
sir.” 

“Let’s see,” resumed the visitor, glancing 
over the paper he held in his hand ; “ where 
were you last night ?” 

“ At home, sir.” 

“You didn’t go over to the back village ” 

“No, sir. I’ve concluded to let that com 
pany go without me hereafter.” 

“Good I’m glad of that,” uttered the sher- 
iff, emphatically; and then he went along to 
where Cooper was at work. 

He spoke with the young man, and the 
latter turned pale as death. There was 
much evident begging and praying, but in 
vain. Tho officer had come for Joseph Coop- 
er, and he could not go without him. So Joe 
washed his hands and put on his coat and 
hat, and then, with a trembling step, he ac- 
companied the officer from the shop. 

When Nathan went out, after his day’s work 
was done, he learned the whole story. On 
the night before, a party of young men went 
over to the back village and had a carousal 
at Billy Mac Wayne’s; and on their return 
they tore down fences, and carried away barn 
doors, opened barn yards and let the cattle 
out, stole water melons, and did several other 
things of like character. News had been re- 
ceived there that the party. were coming and 
they were watched. They were seen to do 
these things, and though it was too dark to 
distinguish their faces at the time, yet all 
who were at Mac Wayne’s were known, and 
they had been traced to their mischief. 

That very evening the party, fourteen in 
number, were arraigned before a justice, and 
the complaint was entered against them.— 
Poor Cooper pleaded that he had nothing 
1o do with the work, and while tears rolled 
down his cheeks he asserted his innocence. 

“You have been in the same company be- 
fore ?” said the justice. 

“Yes, sir,” hesitatingly answered Cooper. 

* And you have known their character for 
mischief and disturbance ?” 

“Yes, sir; but l—” 

“Never mind, now,” interrupted the judge. 
“You should have thought o! all this before. 
No one man in this party would have gone 
alone and done this work. It takes a gang to 
make such doings worth while, and you have 
been a member of that gang for some time.— 
If you would be pure and above suspicion, 
you must beware what company you keep.” 

After this, the justice went on to speak of 
the many wicked deeds which had been done in 
times past, and which, for the sake of the 
friends of the perpetrators, had been passed 
over; but things could not he overlooked 
now. The crime may have been sport to the 
doers, but poor, honest people had suffered 
heavily. A stop should be put to it. 

“ i> said the judge, “ean only impose a 
fine of twenty dollars, and as I think the enor- 
mity of-the offence demands a heavier penal- 
ty, I must commit you to be tried at the next 
te:m of the Superior Court.” 

Each of them was required to give bail in 
the sum of one hundred dollars. Nathan 
Wilder became bail for Cooper, and others 
found bail among their friends. 

That night Nathan went home a wiser 
man, and in his heart thanked Mr, Clark for 
the counsel he had given, J oseph Cooper 
went home wiser, too, but he was miserable 


and unhappy. He now saw what evil cum- 
pany had done for him, and he wished that 
he had been wiser before. 

Within a week, eleven of the guilty party 
went and saw the people whose property had 
been abused, and not only confessed their er- 
ror, and offered to make pecuniary res itu- 
tion, but they also implored forgiveness, and 
promised to doso no more. The consequence 
was, that at the next term of court no com- 
plaint appeared against the contrite youths. 
Only three ring-leaders—three low, reckless, 
hardened youths—were tricd, and were sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment in the 
county jail. 

It was a good lesson to many a youth in 
that town, and from that time forth there 
were no more such disturbances of the peace 
and injuring of property ; for the more virtu- 
ous of the youths had learned how dangerous 
it was to be found in bad company, and had | 
consequently withdrawn from all connection 
with such, while the few who were evil in 
mind dared not go alone upon any such 


‘work, having lost the respectable cloak which 


the presence of decent people had formerly 
thrown over their heads. 

In time, Nathan Wilder became the hus- 
band of Mabe’, ard a partner in business with 
Mr. Clark, He is now a middle aged man, and 
has a family of noble children, and no lesson 
of social life does he urge more strongly upon 
his children than the simple truth: “4 man 
is known by the company he keeps.” 








The Prince Imperial. 


One morning, while the war was yet at its 
height, the Prince Imperial, who is an intelli- 
gent and attractive child, and speaks English, 
they say, even better than French, terribly 
puzzled his attendants who were at table 
with him by suddenly asking, “ You are al 
ways talking of the Austrians being beaten 
beaten. What have the Austrians done to 
be beaten so much?” “ JMuis, Monseigneur, 
they are not sages—not well behaved.” “ But 
what have they done—what have they done?” 
When the Prince. saw the wise persons whom 
be questioned rather at a loss to explain the 
short comings of the Austrians towards the 
French, he said, “ Oh! yes, now I know, now 
1 know; they don’t keep their hands and faces 
clean, and they won’t say their prayers!”— 
Carelessness in the matter of ablution and 
occasional negleet of private devotion were 
the only offences which, in the innocent mind 
of the prince, cculd at all justify the punish- 
ment inflicted on the Austrians. Now, as 
peace is made, his imperial Highness is pro- 
bably convinced that a considerable reforma- 
tion has been effected in both these respects, 
and that the Austrians wash their hands and 
recite the rosary.—Paris Correspondent of 
the Times. 








For our Young Friends. 


Enigma, 

Tam made of gold and silver, wood and stone, 
Sometimes of ivory, somtimes of bone 

And other things not mentioned here: 
I’m dearly loved, I must confess, 
I’m loved and worshiped to excess, 

And regarded with reverent fear. 
To make it plain what I can be, 
My name reverse,—then you will see 
An ancient city almost forgot, 
Near which a bartle once was fought. 
Plymouth, Sept. 1859, J. W. E. 

Miscellaneous Enigma. 

I am composed of twelve letters, 

My 5, 10, 8, 11, is wha: ladies put in their bor® 
nets. 

My 3, 4 2, is an unwelcome guest, 

My 6, 7, 11, is an insect. 

My 1. 4, 5, is a mechanic’s tool. 

My 12, 11, 5, is what all girls should learn how 
to do. 

My 9 4, is a note in music. 

My whole is the name of a fruit. 

Kirrre Baker, Jonesville. 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. ' 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 


This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needie, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


NOW READY, 
THE THIRD VOLUME 
OF THE 
DEVON HERD BOOK, 
EDITED BY 
SANFORD HOWARD, 
Epirog oF THE Boston CuttivaTor. 





This book contains the pedigrees of Devon Cattle, with 
the names of their breeders, and is of great value to all 
interested in this stock. The book is illustrated with en- 
gravings of some of the most famous of Devon Cattle, 

In 1 vol. octavo. Price $1. 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
Publishers, 28 and 29 Cornhill, Boston, 





VERY FARMER should possess * CARPEN- 
TRY MADE EASY. It teaches a new system of 
Framing, for Farm Houses, Barns, Bridges, &c.; in plain 
anguage, so that every farmer can be his own carpenter. 





Price $3, A sample copy will be sent post paid for $2. 
PSAS. CHALLEN te SON., 
88-1t Philadelphia, Pa, 








WHEELER & WILSON'S - 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


—_—. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 





L. D. & H.C. GRIGES, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
ew York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our alvertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
present prices we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are nanutactnred, adapted to various purposes, 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
reference is rae? ington accorded to the Wheeler and 
ilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
ot ny a In ai case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma. 
chine has won the highest premium. We may ins: 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Deunbyivente 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia; Michigan, Indiz 
ana, mero af Missouri and California, and the’ Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Bultimore, Richmond 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan. 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highest only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal, 


Fruit, Ornamental Trees, and Plants! 


heresy! & DAVIS, offer for sale a large stock of 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry Trees of large 
size, and of the best varieties in cultivation. 

White Grape Currant, 1,2 and 3 years old, 10 to 20 
cents each, also nearly all the new varieties. 

I.awton Blackberries, $1.50 per doz; $8 per hundred; 
$60 per thousand. 

Myatt's Linneus and Victoria Pie Plant; Asparagus 
Roots; Wilson’s eng | Séedling, and Hooker's Seed- 
ling Strawberry, $2 per hundred $10 per thousand. 

Rehecea, Delewank: Diana, Hartford Prolific, Concord, 
Isabe!la and Catawba Grape Vines. Green house Grapes 
of various kinds. 

50,000 Evergreens, of all Sizes. 


Norway spruce, Native Spruce, Balsam Fir, American 
and Siberian Arbeorvit, Hemlock, Scotch, Austrian, 
and Native White and Yellow Pines, 

American and European Mountain Ash, Weeping Ash, 
Weeping Elm, Horse Chestnuts, European Larch, Soft 
and Sugar Maples, Weeping and Golden Willow, Basket 
Willow, Linden, European Maples, European Ash, Tulip 
Trees, &e. 

New Belgie Monthly fragrant Honeysuckles, Clematis 
Azurea Grandiflora, Aristolachia Sypho, Deutzia Scabia 
and Gracilis, Forsythia Viridissima, Wiegelia Rosea, 
Spirea Callosa and Reevesii, Purple and White Fringe, 
Calycanthus, Altheas 

Climbing Roses, Hybrid Perpetual Monthly Roses, a 
large assortment, also a general assortment of 


GREEN HOUSE PLANTS! 

Fuschias, of the following new kinds in propagation 
which can be Supplied mostly this fall and all in the 
spring. 

Coronata, Conqueror, Charlemagne, Guiding Star 
Rose of Castile, Royal Victoria, Fairest of the Fair, Lina 
Von Maeynce, Queeh of the Sea, Glory de Nice, Catha- 
rine Hayes, Wonderful, Souvenir de Chisnick, Little 
Treasure, Prince Frederick Wm. of Prussia, Little Bo 
Peep, Etoille du Nord, General Williams, Princess 
Royal, Princess of Prussia, Kitty Torrill, |The 
following double varieties, Auguste Renault, Belli- 
difiora Plena, Hendersonii, Imperialis, Coronate flora 
plena, Viola tlora plena, «lso the lullowing fine old varie- 
ties, P arl of England, Banks’ Glory, Venus de Medici, 
Magnificent, Globosa. Alba, Glubosa Magnifica, Sir John 
Falstatf, Lady of the Lake, Incomparable, Bride, &e. 

New Pelargoniums, Horse Shoe Geraniums, Lantanas, 
Ochimenas, Heliotropes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, Asclepias, 
Bouvardias, Solomon Lasnoides, Vineas, Begonias, Chri- 
santhemums. VERBENAS, Crimson Perfection, Nor- 
folk Rival, Variegated Defiance. Etoille du flora, Madam 
Magerie, Herman Stuyger, Julia de Farelle, &., in culti- 
vation 

Orders solicited. Address 

HUBBARD & DAVIS, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17, 1859. 








TO FARMERS. 


IGBY and STEARNS OFFER: 

£4 SULPHITE OF LIME for checking the fermente- 
“satdnts or Grape Juice; 

SACC ROMETERS for Sugar Makers, also THER- 
MOMETERS both specially made for the making of 
sugar or syrup from the Chinese Cane; 

A reliable BAROMETER for Five Dollars ; 
GALACTOMETERS for giving the percentage of 
cream in milk; 

MILK HYDROMETERS for showing instantly the 
purity of milk; together with numerous instruments 
and materials of value to agriculturists. 
HIGBY & STEARNS, Chemlsts, 
Corner Woodward and Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich, 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
For the Special Attention of Nurserymen 


500,000 Apple Trees,1 year old, comprising the 
most popular Western varieties. 

100,000 Pear Trees, Standard, 1 and 2 years old. 

150,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf, 1 and 2 years old; both 
these and the Standards are of unsurpass- 
able quality. 

100,000 Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and Plum 
Trees; strong and handsome. 

100,000 Catawba, Clinton and Isabella Grapes, and 
a large supply of Concord; all uncom- 
monly vigorous and well rooted. 

100,000 Houghton’s Seedling Gooseberries. 

50,000 Currants, fifteen varieties, remarkably 
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strong. 
200,000 Raspberries, fourteen varieties, all fine 


Bane, 
50,000 Rhubarb, Linneus, and Cahoon’s Mam- 
moth; unquestionably the best two vari- 


eties. 
100,000 New Rochelle (Lawton) Blackberries. 
50,000 Norway and Sinctless Spruce, Canada 
Balsam, and American Arbor Vite : splen- 
did trees, from 8 to 6 feet high; may be 
had at a bargain. 
5,000 Tulip trees, one of the most beautiful and 
hardy of American forest trees. 
1,000,000 Appie Seedlings 1 and 2 years old. 
500,000 Pear do ljafidg “* & 
100,000 Plum do 1 year old. 
250,000 Cherry do ae fa 
A particularly large stock also, of Roses, Dahlias, 
Pwonies, Spireas, Honeysuckles, Japan Quince, (white 
and Red), Sophora Japonica, Purple Fringe, Snowballs 
and Box Edging. 
All these Trees and Plants are of the finest growth 


pand will be sold at very low prices. 


SMITH & HANCHETT. 
36-Sw 


THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES 


OFFER FOR SALE FOR THE FALL OF 1859, 
The following Trees Plants, &c. 
Apple—3, 4 erg 5 years old; a very general assort- 

men 


Syracuse, September 1859, 





Pear—1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, so ex- 
tensive in variety as to enabla us to fill the 
most particular order. Also, several choice 
vaiieties of bearing age. 

Cherry—1 and 2 year old; Dwaif and Standard, beau- 
tiful Trees, 

Peach, Apricot. Plum and Nectarine—Best 
varieties; trees very vigorous. 

Currants--White and Red Dutch, Victoria, and 
twelve newer varieties; quality of plants 
unsurpassable, 

Gooseberries—Houghton’s Seedling, a good stock, 
an:l some of the best English sorts, 

Blackberries—Lawton or New Rochelle, Dorches- 
ter, and Newman’s Thornless, 

Raspberries and Strawberries—Assortment 

meetene large and desirable. Prices very 

ow. 

Grapes—aAn immense stock of Isabella, Catawba and 

linton, 1 and 2 years old, exceedingly 
strung and well rooted; also, very fine 
plants of the Concord, Delaware, Diana, 
Hartford Prolific, Northern Muscadine, 
Rebecca, and Union Village; the seven 
for $6. 

Evergreens—European Silver Fir; American and 
Norway Spruce; American Arbor Vite; 
Balsam: Hemlock; Austrian, Corsican and 
Scotch Pines; ranging from 2 to 6 feet. 

Deciduous—American and European Mountain Ash; 
Weeping Ash; American Elms; English 
Weeping Elms, (very graceful); Morse 
Chestnuts; Catalpas; European Larch ; Sil- 
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$1000 A YEAR! 


Agents are now making this amount in selling our 
Publications. Our list includes the most popular and 
saleable Books published. Of our edition of 


“ Dr. Livingstone’s 


Travels in Africa,’? 
_ OVER 50,000 COPIES 

Have been sold! We have just published several New 
orks, which are having a very large sale. Agents 
wishing to canvass, will find it to their advantage to send 
for our Catalogue and terms. Catalogues sent free.— 

Address J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
N. B. Single copies of Dr. Livinestonr’s TRAVELS 
IN AFRICA, sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of the 
price, $1.25. 838-4t 


A, FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
OFFER GREAT INDUCEMENTS AT THE 


TOLEDO NURSERIES. 


Nurserymen and others wishing to purchase small 
stock for the West and Seuth, would do well to call and 
examine the following desirable articles, 

Offered at the Lowest Rates: 
100,000 Apple Trees, 5 to 7 ft. very fine. 
“ 3 4 “ “ 





200,000 -- $50 per 1000. 
‘9 “ By Quantity, ........ ar 
300,000 one year from graft, -----... ere os | 


500,000 sed By Quantity,.... 20 * 
500,000 Apple Trees to be grafted this coming winter 
and sent out in the spring, at $6 per 1,000; if 
20,000 are taken, at $5 per 1,000, 
80,000 »tandard Pears, one year 


old, very strong,....----- $20 3 100. $180 3 1,000 
25,000 Dwarf Pears, one year old, Md gees de, 
WORT StTORE....ccecveanaw a * 100 * 
10,000 Dwarf Pears, two years 
ie PU tec oskessgue i 200 
5,000 Dwarf Pears, three years 
TROME DRG: chan coccesceneus 25 % 
2,000 Standard Plums, on Plum 
Stock, one year old,.----- 20 “ 180“ 
15,000 Cherries, Standard, 5 to T 
fh, VOrF DUG, asco caseocsp 15 120 « 
15,000 Cherries, Standard, one 
DBP GIG: deVaucecesnes edan 2 90 * 
15,000 Houghton Gooseberries, from cuttings 
very strong, .....-< pe ones wnee conn 2 « 
40,000 Currants (in twelve varieties), very 
low, Red and White Dutch,......... 40 “ 


15,000 Lawton Blackberries, -... $892100 60 * 
10,000 Linnwus & Victoria Rhubarb,10 &. & 
20,000 Angers Quince Stocks, very fine,-... 15 “ 
80,000 Isabella, Catawba and Clinton Grapes, 


ONE YAN, 20-0 ene cone ene cone e-----e 80 
15,000 Isabella, Catawba and Clinton Grapes, 
two years .......---- 50. 





20,000 Manetti Rose Stocks,.....$2.25 100, 20 
50,000 Norway Spruce, 1 ft, two years trans- 


IGNLOG, Vandencecccce ‘geeRewhe maces’ 50 © 
20,000 Norway Spruce, 18 in., two years 
transplanted, .. ..---- ---+--00----..-. so + 


10,000 Hybrid China Roses, best sorts, strong, 
1,000 Herbaceous Pevnies, assorted, 


“ 


ders solicited at as early a day as tes 
A. FAHUNE 





verand Sugar Maples; Linden; Tulip Trees; 
(Nursery grown and very fine,) Black Wal- 
nut and Weeping Willow. 
Shrubs—Altheas; Fringe Trees, Purple and White; 
Double Flowering Almond, Cherry and 
Peach; Honeysuckles; Lilacs ; Snowballs; 
Sweet Briar; Spireas; and a great many 
others. See Catalogue No. 3. 
Roses—One of the best and largest collections in 
America; best plants of the Augusta at $1. 
Dahlias, Pzeonies, Border Plants, Bul- 
ous Roots, &¢., in great variety. 
Rhubarb—Cahoon’s Giant and Linneus; the best 
two varieties without question; very low 
by the doz., 100 or 1,000. 
Asparagus—Very strong, 1 and 2 year old roots. 
Hedge Plants—Osage Orange; Honey Locust; 
Privit, 1 and 2 years; Red and White Cedar. 
Our articles generally are of the finest growth, and 
will be sold at the lowest rates. For particular informa- 
tion see 


Our Several Catalogues, Viz: 


No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 8. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &e. 

No. 4. A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green 
House, and Bedding Plants, &e. 

No. 5. A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp each, 

SMITH & HANCHETT. 
Syracuse, September 1859. 86 Sw 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideries 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Flannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do, 

Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 

Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 

Shade Tassels, Cornices, 

Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 





Window Shades, 


Oil Cloths, § 6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 





STOCK & SONS, 
88 . Toledo, Ohio. 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 
No, 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
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CAHOON’S PATENT _ 
BROADCAST SEED SOWER, 


tytae 
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For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
Seed, &c. 





7 HAND MACHINE sows from four to eight acres 
. per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out 
Wheat about forty feet wide and Grass Seed twenty feet. 

The HORSE POWER MACHINE at the usual walk- 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per hour, 
throwing Wheat about sixty feet wide at each passage. 

The vast superiority of this machine over al others, 
as shown in the perfectly regular and even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful rapidity with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty ana durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements. 

A saving of three fourths of the labor and one 
fourth of the seed usedin hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines. A person entirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with periect success. 
They are warranted to give perfect satisfaction and to 
save their cost in less time than any other farm imple- 
ment yet introduced. 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principal places in the State. 

For further particulars address P. B. SANBORN, 
General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada, 

At B. B. & W. R. NOYES’ Hardware Store, 

82-3m 86 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





PUBLIC SALE 
OF 


DURHAM CATTLE. 


()N, WEDEESDAY, the 2ist September next, at 10 
J o'clock A. M., at my farm, two miles east of North- 
ville, in the town of Novi, Oakland county, I will sell 
the following Stock: 

20 head of Durham Cattle, consisting of Cows, Heifer 
and Heifer and Bull Calves. Also, forty Fine Woo 
Sheep, ten Buck Lambs, of Cotswold and Southdown 
cross2s, (the best Mutton shee ) I will also offer my 
Prize Young Bull, GOVERN R, sired by Imported 
Governor, reserving one bid to myself. The sale will be 
positive and without reserve, except in the one instance 
mentioned above. 

TERMS.—On sums under $50, six months, over $50 
nine months’ credit will be given on approved notes, 
with interest: or a liberal discount will be made for 


cash. M. L, BROOKS, 
Northville, August 15, 1859. 


34-5t* 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


Ws THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 

in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz 

Acute and Chronic Diarrhea amd Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Bristo1, Utica, 








T. M. Hunt, Auburn. 
J.J. Foor, Hamilton. J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 
L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Ketiy & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wuitr & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 
A. P. Curtis, Attica. Firon & Ditiaye, Syracuse 
W. Sraver & Son, Batavia. J. Cwen & Co., Detroit. 
J. G. Barirer, Leroy. H. & E. Gaytorp,Cleveland 
T. Beavis, Elmira. G. WiLLarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Matruews, Buffalo. G. G. Giiiet, Kingsville, 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. Carter & Bro.,, Erie. 
N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep, 
Sold by Druggists generally. Price 25 Cents. 
C. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 
29-4m Auburn, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN! 


We would respectfully announce that we have become 
the publishers of that valuable and beautiful work, 


MILCH COWS 


AND 


DAIRY FARMING. 
The Best Book Extant on the Subject. 


Comprising the Breeds, Breeding and Management, in 
health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; the Se- 
lection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s 
Method; the Culture of Forage Plants, and the Produce 
tion of Milk, Buiter, and Cheese; embodying the most 
recent improvements, and adapted to Yorsning in the 
United States and British Provinces; with a Treatise 
upon the Dairy Husbandry of Holland: to which is add- 
ed Horsefall’s System of Dairy Management, 


By CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Aricul- 
ture; author of “A Treatise on Grasses, Forage 
Plants,” ete. 


FULLY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 


130 ENGRAVINGS & 
12mo. 416pp. Price $1.25. 
The chapter on the diseases of Dairy Stock, mostly pre- 
pared by Dr. C. M. Woop, and Dr, J. H. Dapp, 
is worth many times the cost of the book. 


; OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

It is a work that was much needed, and one that in 
recommending we shall do good to the farming interest, 
—New York Tribune. 

We recommend the work to every one that keeps 
cow, or intends to do so.—Ohio Furmer: 

We recommend it asa matter of economy; because 
if studied, it cannot. fail to impart facts of more value to 
most dairy-men and dairy-women than several times its 
cost.—New England Farmer. 

It should be in the hands of every owner of a cow,— 
Vermont Farmer. 

It can but rank as a standard American dairy book,— 
the best, we have no hesitation in saying, yet issued 
upon the subject.—Country Gentleman. 

The more we examine the book the more we like it. 
To say that it is superior to any work hitherte pubiishea 
on that subject, is not enough; itis a better book than 
we had hoped to have an opportunity of welcoming to 
the shelves of our agricultural library,— Wisconsin 
Farmer. 


PUBLISHED BY 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
18 Winter Street, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents through- 
out the country. 


N. B.—Copies will be sent, pastage paid, on receipt of 
the advertised price, meena ee S1-dw 
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R, F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 J efierson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 











S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

Towards the close of the present week our market for 
flour was characterized by a fair degree of activity, with 
some inquiry by eastern buyers. The rates at which 
sales were made did not differ very materially from those 
at which the market had previously ruled, being mostly 
$4 6234 for No. 1 white wheat single ext.as, and $4 8737 
a4 50 for red do., the latter rather an extreme figure.— 
The demand has since fallen off, and during the past four 
or five days, the sales have been quite inconsiderable, 
On Thursday, under the decline at the sea-board, and a 
limited local demand, prices fell off to $3 50a4 56 for 
white and $4 25a4 8734 for red. These prices, with the 
drooping tendency of the New York market, and the 
advance in freights, are far from affording a margin for 
shipment. and the tendency is still downward. Red 
wheat flonr is proportionally the duller of the two. The 
amount of red wheat in the country (including spring, 
which is of such excellent quality this year as to enable 
it to compete with red winter) is relatively much greater 
than white, and the difference iu the market value is 
destined to be much greater than heretofore. In New 
York a difference of at least 25¢ per bushel is already 
recognized between them, and in the Boston market red 
wheat flour is the cheapest by $1 per bbl. 

The market for wheat continues irregular and un- 

settled. Prices have heretofore been governed more by 
the local demand than by the condition of the New 
York market. Scarcity has produced a corresponding 
advance in prices, thereby drawing out supplies from 
the interior beyond the amount required for home con- 
sumption which has been followed by a consequent de- 
pression, varied by the condition of the New York mar- 
ket for the time being. Our market has already run 
through this “see-saw” operation some three or four 
times. Until last Tuesday our market tended upward, 
On that day prices reached their highest point, $110 be- 
ing freely offered for choive white and $1 18 asked; red 
selling at 95a96c. The market has since tended down- 
ward in consequence of liberal receipts and a deline at 
New York, and by the time this number of the Farmer 
reaches its readers, it is very doubtful if more than $1 
can be procured for even the best samples of white. As 
receipts are now becoming quite liberal from localities 
from which but little has thus far been derived, the 
prospect looks unpromssing for another periodical ad-, 
vance. The receipts by the Michigan Central Railroad 
are falling off, the farmers being unwilling to sell at the 
going rates. Over the Detroit and Milwaukee Rrailway 
they are increasing. One of our heaviest operators, who 
has just returned from Wisconsin, informs us that the 
receipts at Milwaukee, will, it is expected, soon reach 
60,000 to 80,000 bushels per day.@ Racine, from which 1,- 
100,000 bushels were shipped last year, will export two 
millions. The increase will be equally marked with re- 
gard to other portions of the “Great West.” 

Corn is held at about the prices prevailing a week’‘ago, 
7c delivered in bags for prime, but the demand has al- 
most ceased. ‘Two or three large lots changed hands a 
few days since at 66c free on board. 

Oats are in somewhat better supply, but the prevailing 
rates are the same as last week—2Sa29c being the range 
on the street. 

Barley is looking up. The demand is becoming more 
active, and $101 06 @ 100Ib is now paid for good. The 
tendency, we should say, is rather upward. 

Potatoes have been steady nearly all the week at an 
advance from the prices noted in our last, bringing 35a 
40c, outside figure tor good Neshannocks. On Thursday, 
owing to a falling off in the shipping demand, rates fell 
to 26a35c. The market may be considered rather un- 
settled at present. 

Butter is improving. There is very little choice crock 
gelling as low as 15c. Buyers readily pay 16c, and we 
hear of some sales at 17e, although the latter price is 
perhaps above the wholesale market. We hear of sales 
of firkin at 12c. 

Eggs, with the more favorable weather, are improy- 
ing. Small lots of fresh sell readily at 10a103¢e. 

Millfeed is quiet at last week’s rates. 

Corn meal is held at $1 62}gc, with rather a limited 
demand. 

















Fruits, &c. 

Apples sell for $1a1 75 per bbl, according to quality. 
The choicest descriptions would ‘bring a little more.— 
Peaches $1a8 50 per bu. Plums are very scarce, and 
good are worth $4 per bu. Pears are at present selling 
at $1a 225 per bushel. Sweet potatoes, South Carclina, 
$2 per bushel. Large lots of Michigan would not, pro- 
bably, bring more than $1. 

Live Stock, &c. 

Beeves are without quotable change, the sales of ordi- 
nury being at $2 25a3 00, live weight. Sheep are a little 
lower; we quote at $1 50a3 00 each. Dressed mutton is 
1c lower, selling at 4c. Lambs are selling at $1 00a1 75 
each. Hogs $5 00a5 50 gross. 

The Albany and New York City markets are still over- 
stocked with cattle mrre fit to be put up for a six months’ 
stall feedihg at home, than to be offered to supply the 
butcher's stalls at the low rates to which their numbers 
have reduced the market. 

Among the herds at Albany the present week are 
mentioned from§Michigan, H. G. Haywood, 16 head; 
M. Fountain, 20; Smith & Cole, 57; OC. Wright, 18; J, 
Bird, 17; A, Halleok, 20. 

pnotatlons.es follows: 
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In New York the supply is greatly over the demand, 
and the general quality reported inferior. Burt & Wright, 
of Michigan, have 56 head. The total number of beeves 


received in that city for the week is 5,930. The prices 
on Thursday,,the 15th, ranged as follows: 






First quality. ttteeeeeeeseeee 939810 

Medium,.... Silicke okcn aces ee 8Ke. 
Ordinary ...+ eeseereser.s. ccc, B AT C, 
Some extra good may be quoted at... —_al03¥c. 


The general average of the market, _° 
The most of the sales range from |°" gg 90, 
Wool. 

The New York Economist of the 14th inst, says, the 
demand for domestic wools is not active, but, owing to 
the limited supply, prices rule decidedly firm at jate quo- 
tations. Pulled is searce and firm, but sales are jight,— 
There has been a fair demand from dealers and mannfac. 
turers for foreign, and on medium and fine Qualities 


prices are Well sustained; for coarse, thejdemand 
and rates low, = . ‘s dull 
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LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


AIN the ORIGINAL VARIETY for Garden 

1 Ys Pd Cultureor circulars with directions. 
Address WM. LAWTON, 
88-1t New Rochelle, N. ¥ 


WOOL! WOOL!! 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
al substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
MERE, BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEPES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manutactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s ay & All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail a _ be oor i to. For 
her particulars please ress at Ann Arbor, 
A3-ome “i H. OSBORN & CO. 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 
T into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it’may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on chert netine. WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 23-6m 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. Y.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME V.—(*“* Cha—Cou.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 




















ry in 

SCFENCE, ART LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICIN BIOGRAPHY, 
COMMERCE, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 


‘| MANUFACTORES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS, 

LAW, HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE, 

With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult- 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOP ADIA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration it is strictly original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with ' 
their personal researches, observations and discoverjes. 
As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research. 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
ursued. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
oe enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects thanis usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
P.ADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 
n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning, No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
ate of the universality and impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English eeerene. 

ICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
maeinter will be published ‘as fast as they can be got 
ready. 

WAL B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 

Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 

dress the Publishers, 


MONEY CAN BE MADE. 








habits and good moral character to engage as BOOK 
AGENTS. 


We publish the best Books. 

They can be sold to every family. 

And will accommodate every purse. 

Agents will require but a small capital to commence 
with, which can be gradually increased by the profits 


made. 
Send for full uprtioglars to 
LEARY, GETZ & CO., Pus isners, 
$4-10t No. 224 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


URNHAM & Co., Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 

cultural *tplements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt 

Ylaster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime. Storage and Com- 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. G. 5. STER.LING 
D. B. BURYHAM., 


FOR SALE. 
GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black, pers 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at g bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. ferblacke wes Arora or = Black Hawk, 
was & jet Diack, and sold to a Philade a company for 
¥. E. ELDRED, 
m 


Detroit, January 1859, [15] 


SFEDS, SEEDS! 
fesse SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted, Also. wpring ,inoag | Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Ph ip, Flour, Dutton, 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, ee Clover, Barley 
PENFIELD'S, 


P at 
nae Se 108 Woodward Ave Detroit 
Horse Powers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 


S7T°S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 














fore and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
lls, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines. W. 8. PENFIELD, 


. O. 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


RATS--A most noyel stratagem for taking Rats by 
wholesale without Poison or Traps. Ships, Mills, Barns, 
Stables, Granaries, Warehouses, F’armsteads, and houses 
cleaned at one sweep. Any person can by this simple 
arrangement, clear the entire premises of every rat, how- 
ever numerous they may he, in a single ni ht. Sent free 

me return of post for ope dollar by JOHN CHIL- 








and New York: Leaves Detroitat 645 A.Mand 1.00 P.M. 


i. 


Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., et AM, and 6,20 P.M. 


land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 


tionat Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 3.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with os Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New 

for Pittsburg. 


Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.80 P.M.,— 


‘has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 


NOW IS THE TIME for Young Men of industrious | 


| be surpassed for excellence. Which book will besent to 





AND 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
Leave Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
ai “ Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati Buffalo 


Arrives at Monroe at 8.38 A.M. and 3.20 P.M. 
Lag “ Toledo at 9.35 A.M. and 4.80 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8,00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 


“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve 


CONNECTIONS: 
The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 


ork at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 


next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 
The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.35 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at_ 1.85 A. M.—- 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 430 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M. ; 
Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 4 

( Sleeping Cars accompany the Wight Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 4 ; 

Ge No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
i JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


— 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





eo 


PRICE $3.50. 





E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 


Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

RocueEstER, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., FEBy., 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ApAmMs: 

You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifi- 
or. Itisaninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than flve men can with hoes 


and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its eost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


RocueEster, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859, 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: 

In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
[t is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root.crops sown in 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
lo more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 

Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS, 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, i | the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 

No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH, 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900,000. 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R; Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 
FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co,, 
(11}lyr Foot of Secand-st, 
x 
SECRETS DISCLOSED! 

Ts SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a Recipe Book 

which contains a Recipe for making avert, article 
that is manufactured in the country, of Soaps, Hair Pre- 
peraiiens, Colognes, Essences, and Perfumeries of all 
xinds, Beers, Syrup, Mead, Soda, and Mineral water, 
Paints, Blackings, Inks, &¢,, &c., and Recipes for making 
— article manufactured; one for making Honey, 
which cannot be recognized from that made by bees, 
either in look or in taste, and the cost of which does not 
exceed three cents per pound, and can be made in a few 
minutes; another for making Fluid; another for making 


Soft Soap, which can be made with little trouble and at 
& cost not exceeding sixty cents per barrel, and is not to 








any one thot remits to us by mail, Fifty Cents, either in 
meney or in postage stamps, to J. H. BEALS, 
82-6w Ashland, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


100 young and middle aged men are wanted to aot as 
agents who will receive $80 per month and expenses 
puid, or an agent can engage in the business for himself 
upon & capital of $12 and make from $5 to $10 dollars 
per day, for some of our agents have made twice that 
sum. For particular enclose postage champ and address, 
$2-6w J. H. BEALS, Ashland, Mass, 


“ HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 


ht Laty or Gentleman, in the United States, pos- 
sessing from $2 to $7 can enter into an easy and re- 
spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 














84h 72 Fulton 8t., Brooklya, LongsIslaad, 


in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground + 


MORE TO BE ADMIRED THAN THE 


RICHEST DIADEM 


EVER 
Worn by Kings or Emperors. 


What? Why a Beautiful Head of Hair, 


Because it isthe ornament God Himself provided for 
all our race, Reader, although the rose may bloom ever 
so brightly in the glowing cheek, and the eye be ever so 
sparkling, the teeth be those of pearls, if the head is be- 
reft of its covering, or the hair be snarled and shriveled, 
harsh and dry, or worse still, if sprinkled with gray, 
nature will lose half her charms. Prof. Wood’s Hair 
Restorative, if used two or three times a week, will re- 
store and permanently secure to all such an ornament. 
Read the following and judge, The writer of the first is 
the celebrated Pianist, Thalberg: 

New York, April 19, 1858, 
Dr. Woop :—Dear Sir,—Permit me to express to you 
the obligations I am under for the entire restoration of 
my hair to its original color: about the time of my arri- 
val in the United States it was rapidly becoming gray, 
but upon the a hose of your “ Hair Restorative ’ it 
soon recovered its original hue. I consider your restora- 
tive as a very wonderful invention, quite efficacious as 
wellas agreeable. Iam, dear sir, yours truly, 
8. THALBERG. 
“Drych a’r Gwyliedyct.” 
Welsh Newspaper office, 18, Nassau st., April 12, 1858. 
Pror. 0. J. Woop:—Dear Sir,—Some month or six 
weeks ago I received a bottle of your Hair Restorative, 
and gave it my wife, who concluded to try it on her hair, 
little thinking at the time that it would restore the gray 
hair to its original color, but to her as well as my sur- 
prise, after a tew weeks’ trial it has performed that won- 
derful effect by turning all the grey hairs to a dark 
brown, at the same time beautifying and thickening the 
hair. I strongly recommend the above Restorative to 
all persons in want of such a change of the hair. 
CHARLES CARDEW. 


New York, July 25, 1857. 
Pror. 0. J. Woop :—With confidence do I recommend 
our Hair Restorative,as being the most efficacious article 
pe saw. Since using your Hair Restorative my hair 
and whiskers which were almost white have gradually 
grown dark: and I now feel confident that a tew more 
applications will restore them to their natural color. It 
also has relieved me of all dandruff and unpleasantitching, 

so common among persons who perspire freely. 
J. G. KILBY. 


Pror. Woop:—About two years ago my hair com- 
menced falling off and turning gray; I was fast becom- 
ing bald, and had tried many remedies to no effect. I 
commenced using your Restorative in January last. A 
few applications fastened my hair firmly. It began to 
fill up, grow out, and turned back to its former color, 
(black.) At this time it is fully restored to its original 
color, health and appearance, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend its use to all. J. D. HOES. 

Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1857. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds ¥¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty bg cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. $2-3m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


iy the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stwmps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesce, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on an to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and ee Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 

now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 








yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the foree employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
ey of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keep it in full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that purpose. 
ee Xpplications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
“tf Birmingham, Mich. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 

TH invaluable medicine is unfailing in the eure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 

female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 

moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 
TO MARRIED LADIES 
It is peculiarly suited. It will ina short time bring on 
tbe monthly period with regularity. 
Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government, 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits. 
CAUTION , 


These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
pregnant, during the first three months, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 

In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calome} 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution, 

Full directions accompany each package. 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

JOB MOSES, (Late I. ©. ldBawin & Co.) 
Rochester, N.Y, 
N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
pemmonend Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 
‘urn mail, 








be realized, For particulars, address, (with sta 
Perea, ACTON & CO) 
$4-8m* 41 North Sixth st,, Philadelphia, 


For sale in Detroit by J. 8. CUTHBERT & CO,, J. 8. 
FARRAND, T. & J. HINCHMAN, and in one Drug 
Store in every town in the United States, 9-9Tm 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has | 








FEVER AND AGUE, 


from which mankind suffer over a lar 
er is the consequence of a diseased action ae a 
tem, induced by the poisonous miasm of vegetable de- 
cay. This exhalation is evolved by the action of solar 
heat on wet soil, and rises with the watery vapor from 
it. While the sun is below the horizon the vapor lingers 
near the earth’s surface, and the virus is taken with it 
through the lungs into the blood. There it acts as an ir- 
pore J ay we on the internal viscera.and excretin or- 
gans of the at The liver becomes torpid and fails to 
secrete not only this virus, but also the bile from the 
blood. Both the virus and the bile accumulate in the 
circulation, and produce violent constitutional disorder. 
The spleen,the kidneys,and the stomach s mpathize with 
the liver, and become disordered also. ‘mally, the in- 
stinct of our organism, asif in an attempt to expel the nox- 
ious infusion, concentrates the whole blood of the body 
in the internal excretories to force them to cast it out.— 
The blood leaves the surface, and rushes to the central 
organs with congestive violence, This is the Curut.— 
But in this effort it fails. Then the Frver follows, in 
which the blood leaves the central organs and rushes to 
the surface, as if in another effort to expel the irritating 
poee through that other great excretory—the skin.— 
n this it also fails, and the system abandons the attempt 
exhaustcd, and waits for the recovery of strength to re- 
pean ee ai ef cn AND AGuE. Such 
onal disorder will of course i 
health if it is not removed. : Seaeoelieal 


We have labored to find, and have found, an antidote, 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 

which neutralizes this malarious poison in the blood, and 
stimulates the liver to expel it from the body. As it 
should so it does cure this afflicting disorder with pers 
fect certainty. And it does more, or rather does what is 
of more service to those subject to this infection. If ta- 
ken in season it expels it from ths system as it is absorb- 
ed, and thus keeps those who use it free from its attacks; 
keeps the system in health although exposed to the dis- 
ease. Consequently it not only cures, but protects from 
the great variety of affections which are induced by this 
malignant influence, such as Remittent Fever, Chill Fe- 
ver, Dumb, or Masked Ague, Periodical Headache, or 
Billious Headache, Billious Fevers, N euralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, ron og Toothache, Earache, Catarrh 
Asthma, Palpitations, Painful Affections of the Spleen; 
Hysterics, Colic, Paralysis, and Painful Affections of the 
Stomach and Bowels, all of which, when arising from 
this cause will be found to assume more or less the in- 
termittent type. This “Acuz Cure” removes the 
cause of these derangements, and cures the disease. 

This it accomplishes by stimulating the excretories to 
expel the virus from the system; and these organs by 
degrees become habituated to do this their office of their 
own accord, Hence arises what we term acclimation. 
Time may accomplish the same end, but often life is not 
long enough, or is sacrificed in the attempt, while this 
“AGuE CuRE” does it at once,and with safety. We 
have great reason to believe this a surer as well as safer 
remedy for the whole class of diseases which are caused 
by the miasmatic infection, than any other which has 
been discovered; and it has still another important ad- 
year to the public, which is, that it is cheap as well 
as good. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

Lowell, Mass, 

All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 

and by all Druggists every where. aug3m 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
by is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved 





c e by all that have used it, 
- is = 7 7 with a in all the 
iseases for whic s recommended. 

It has cured thousands & within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nus 
— unsolicited certi- E™ ficates in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- = ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your, judgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER: IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver, \Complaints, 
lious Attacks, Dys-™ pepsia, Chronic 
ontery,’ Dropey,|—, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive?) ness, Gholic, Cho 

era olera Mor- = bus, Olera In- 
fantu m, Flatu- jl e nee, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- wo messes, and may be 


used successfully as an ,Ordinar Family 
Medicine. It will] gy cure SEC HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands |can testify,) im twenty 


minutes, if two or \three teaspoontuis 
are taken at com-| m= |mencement of attack, 
All who use it = jare giving their testi- 


mony in its favor. 
MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 
Price One oerer per Bottle. 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


in any climate. 

The Family Ca- thartic PILL is 3 
gentle but active Cathar- tic which the proprietor 
more than twenty years. 


has used in his practice 
ing demand from those 


The constantly increas- 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express in regard to their use, has 
within the reach of all. 


induced me to place them 
know that different Ca- 


The Profession well 
thartics act on different portions of the bowels. 

The FAMMALY CA- THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are ood and safe in all 
cases where a fCathartic 
rangements of the 
ness, Pains in ths 
Costiveness, Pain 
the whole body, 
frequently, if neglected, 
Fever, Loss of Appe= 
Sensation of Cold 
Restlessness 
weightin the head 
Diseases, Worms 
Adults, BRheuma- 
of the Blood and many 
heir,too numerous to men 

Dose, 1 to 3. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

Whe Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 

- Tr. - SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprictor, 
81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything, in the Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahagany, Cher- 
i and Walnut. In short, every article in the line ot 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article, 

CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 

constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 

large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 





s needed, such as De= 
Stomach _ Sleepi- 
Back and Loins, 
and Soreness over 
from sudden cold, which 
end in a long course of 
tite, a_ Creeping 
over the body, 
Headache, or 
all [In flammatory 
in Children or 
tism,a great Purifier 
diseasés to which flesh is 
tion in this advertisement 


CATHARTIC PILLS. 














DRAIN TILE! 





E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD's, 1038 Woodward avenue, 








1) 


